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But Will America Enlist ? 
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How to talk yourself into a Buick. 


Let's say you're looking for a new car, And, 
just for the sake of argument, let's also suppose that, 
like many people, you're in the market for a mid-size. 

If that be the case, we suspect that you are 
hard pressed to make a decision. For heaven knows, 
there are a lot of mid-size cars to choose from. 

But before you settle on one, we suggest 
you take a close personal look at the magnificent 
mid-size pictured above. The Buick Regal. 

Be honest now. Even though you sure wouldn't 
mind driving around in a Buick, it's quite possible 
you haven't even considered the Regal. Because 
the mere mention of the name Buick conjures up 


elegance, luxury, prestige, and consequently, expense. 


Well, the part about the elegance and what-not 
is all true. But the expense? Balderdash. 
“That Regal, as you see it equipped, with power 
steering, power brakes, available stowaway spare 


tire, automatic transmission, whitewall tires and 
AM radio, carries a manufacturer's suggested retail 
price of $5,115.05, including dealer preparation. Tax, 
license, destination charges, and other available 
equipment additional. Priced higher in California. 
Which, if you've done any comparative 
shopping at all, is a darn good price for any good 
mid-size car. But 
rh for a Buick, it’s 
xi Taleigczelle) (om 
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After you've 
seen the Regal, you'll 
talk yourself into it. 
If you're thinking about a mid-size, and you're not 
thinking about a Regal, maybe you'd better 
think again. 




























Glenda $. Anderson 
Systems Programmer + Collins Radio Division, 
Rockwell International + Dallas, Texas 





“The Course put me on the 
road to a deeper understanding 
of other people —and I'll never 
leave it. 1 wanted to be more 
outgoing to people, but wasn't 
certain I could. After taking the 
Dale Carnegie Course, I experi- 
enced a feeling of greater self- 
confidence. I developed my ability 
to listen to people and understand 
their needs. I enjoy our con- 
ferences at work, along with the 
response I get from my associates. 
As a result of my new, positive 
self-image, | know I can do just 
about anything I decide to, and 
make a success of it” 





Why the Dale Carnegie Course 
was a dynamic, moving experience 





Richard McMunn, Assistant Editor 
The Southern Cross, Newspaper 
San Diego, California 


“I was always the quiet one, but in 
the Course | became more out- 
going, learned to believe in myself 
more. Now I find excitement in 
what I do. 1 knew that to be more 
effective on my job I needed more self 
confidence and I got it in the Course 
As I developed a better self-image, | 


valued my own abilities more, 'm more 


creative, generate more ideas, Now 
when I get excited about a project, | 
am able to get others to share my 
enthusiasm. Life is more rewarding 
since I took the Course” 


The Dale Carnegie Course opens new channels of thought and action to 
men and women interested in improving the quality of their lives. They 
gain in self-confidence, develop a more satisfving self-image, get along 
better with other people. Dale Carnegie training is offered in more than 
1,000 U.S. communities, including all major cities; and in more than 50 
other countries. For information, call toll-free (800) 645-3466. Jn 
New York State only, call collect (516) 248-5113. Or write us today. 


DALE CARNEGIE COURSE 


= SUITE 4477 . 1475 FRANKLIN AVENUE ° GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 11530 





for these men and women. 





Dolores Olsen, Housewife, Miramar, Florida 


“The Course helped me with my family — 
changed my approach to raising my children, 
improved my ability to discuss problems with 
them and work out good solutions. One of my 
responsibilities as a homemaker is to make sure our 
family lines of communication stay open, In the 
Course, I learned to express my viewpoints to the 
children congenially but with greater emphasis and 
effectiveness. We have more open discussions of 
their problems, and the Course has made me more 
Sensitive to their needs, Everyone in the family gets 
along much better, and I know I've earned more 
respect from the children? 





A. R. Ricke, Vice President & General Manager 
Marketing Division + Burns-Biotec Laboratories, Omaha, Nebraska 


“The Course awakened my desire to accomplish 
new things —some of which I never before 
thought were possible. Part of my work consists 

of speaking to groups, and the Dale Carnegie Course 





taught me how to do it more effectively. | also 
became aware of new approaches to dealing with 
people. I use them to help make our business 
meetings more productive. I've even used Carnegie 
principles with my two sons. Instead of a generation 
gap, we have open discussions, and I have a better 
understanding of their values and goals> 
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“It's the strongest series of messages that an American President 
has made to the public since World War II,” says Assistant Man- 
aging Editor Ray Cave of Jimmy Carter's opening “energy week” ad- 
dress. As the President returned again and again to the air waves 
and as the debate about his energy proposals grew more heated, we de- 
cided that the scope of the President’s plan and the public’s response 
required a cover story—our third on the energy crisis since April 4 
Cave, along with Senior Editor George Church and Associate Editor 
James Atwater, assembled a team of writers, correspondents and re- 
porter-researchers to explain Carter's call to arms on energy, assess 
its strengths and weaknesses and report on how it was being re- 
ceived in the business community, in Congress and among Amer- 
icans elsewhere. 

The first of our Nation stories is devoted to the President’s three 
presentations and their impact on people as diverse as Senator Rob- 
ert Byrd and Philadelphia Personnel Manager June Rosato. It is by Se- 
nior Writer Ed Magnuson, who has written 67 TIME covers. Said he 
after reading the extensive files from our correspondents: “All those 
off-the-cuff views that most people will not rise to a crisis unless they 
feel immediately threatened seem to be wrong. Despite arguments 
over his program, it is clear that Carter has a better feeling for the peo- 
ple than many reporters and politicians I know,” 

We argue with some of the specifics ourselves in a separate 
story, “Carter’s Program: Will it Work?” With the help of aca- 
demic and industrial sources plus the expertise he has acquired in 
two decades of political and economic reporting, Associate Editor 
David Tinnin analyzes the plan. His essential criticism: the program 
relies almost entirely on federal fiat and tax incentives, cutting out 
the private sector and individual initiative. Following Tinnin’s story, 
the views of TIME’s Board of Economists are summarized by Asso- 
ciate Editor James Grant. TIME will continue to expend its own en- 
ergy in the weeks and months to come as the nation’s energy battle 
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Airline Safety 


To the Editors 

As an airline captain for one of our 
largest carriers, | congratulate you on 
doing a fair and factual piece on avi- 
ation safety [April 11]. The machines 
have become as sound and foolproof as 
man can design—but man himself is the 
weak link. 

Still stamped indelibly inside my 
forehead is what used to be on Navy 
ready-room walls—* Flying itself is not 
inherently dangerous, but like the sea, 
it is unmercifully unforgiving of human 
error.” 

Arthur Glowka 
Stamford, Conn 


The blind cannot lead the blind. No 
amount of regulations will ever substi- 


SAFE? 


Pilots Rate the Worst 4 Best Airports 





tute for good judgment. There should not 
have been double operations on that 
runway under that extremely limited 
visibility. 

How many lives and how much 
money would be saved if airlines would 
lower schedule reliability by about 1% 
because of bad weather? 

Franklin T. (“Hank”) Kurt 
South Brooksville, Me 


Will the little “black boxes” tell who 
was responsible for the loss of 575 lives 
at Tenerife? No, the bombers of Las Pal- 
mas Airport already hold claim to that 
honor 

Bombers, hijackers, arsonists and 
kidnapers must accept responsibility for 
the effects of their actions 

B. Holbert 
Manhattan, Kans 


Your article “The Constant Quest 
for Safety” stated that one recommen- 
dation of an FAA panel to improve cabin 
safety is “giving crews better training 
for emergencies” and “making sure that 
flight attendants man the exit doors dur- 
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a committee? 
S.|. Hayakawa 
ams never Will, mum 


He might refuse to answer. But 
Sen. Hayakawa, Edwin Newman 
and 69% of the other members 
of The American Heritage Diction- 
ary Usage Panel voted ina 
recent ballot against using 
stonewall as a verb. You'll find 
their advice on new words and 
effective usage only in America’s 
most complete contemporary 
dictionary. From $9.95 
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Cross ladies’ writing instruments. 
A velvet touch and delicate style 


she'll cherish fora lifetime 
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HELP WANTED 


College Students—Moonlighters 
BIG PART TIME MONEY 


If you live in one of the 11 
cities listed below you can earn 
an excellent income introducing 
Time/Life Books by telephone. 

Guaranteed wage plus com- 
missions and bonus. Call Direct- 
ory Assistance in these cities and 
ask for: 

TIME/LIFE LIBRARIES, INC. 
New York. .. San Francisco. . . 
Irvine, Ca. . Seattle. . Cleveland 
.. .Denver. . Chicago. . .Santa 
Monica. . .Washington, D.C.... 
Minneapolis. . .Philadelphia. 


Opening soon: 
Detroit. . .Boston 


Time/Life Libraries, Inc. 


Equal opportunity employer m/f 
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priceless 


at Ramada. 


We think so much of 
kids at Ramada that we've 
given them a special rate all 
their own —free. 

Our special Ramada 
family vacation plan lets Kids 
18 and Under Stay Free®* in 
their parents’ room. And, 
when you add that to our 
surprisingly competitive 
prices for Mom and Dad, you 
can have a very reasonably 
priced vacation. 


For worry-free reserva- 
tions at any of our nearly 
700 Inns, call toll-free 
800-228-2828 (in Nebraska, 
800-642-9343), dial the 
Ramada Inn nearest you or 
call your travel agent. 

Next time, stay with the 
Inns who think kids are 
priceless. And have a special 
plan to prove it. 


*Rollaway beds available at 
asmail extra charge 





Were building a reputation, 
not resting on one. 











LETTERS 


ing a landing instead of frantically col- 
lecting cocktail glasses.” 

Based on my experience as an 
American Airlines flight attendant for 
the past four years, I feel that I have 
been given and continue to be given ex- 
cellent emergency training. Any time 
that I have “frantically” collected glass- 
es before landing it has been because I 
had to argue with passengers who in- 
sisted on having the last sip and keep- 
ing the glass until the last possible mo- 
ment. Flight attendants need the 
cooperation of passengers, who, for the 
most part, have come to take safety for 
granted 

Ron Aparo 
Irving, Texas 


If, as you report, a controller is for- 
bidden to tell a pilot to “Hold for take- 
off” because the mere mention of “take- 
off’ could trigger a response in the mind 
of the pilot and cause him to throw the 
throttles open prematurely, then what 
was the Tenerife controller doing say- 
ing, “Standby for takeoff clearance”? 

Robert B. Crim 
Naugatuck, Conn 


| simply cannot understand why, in 
the name of the public’s right to know, 
you must infringe on personal suffering. 
shock and crisis by showing people’s ag- 
ony in living (or dying) color. 

Showing the burning plane is one 
thing, but photographing those devas- 
tated people is beyond the bounds of de- 
cency and respect 

Carol S. Michalec 
Newport News, Va 





Back to the Indians 
“Should We Give the US. Back to 
the Indians [April 11]?” That’s not the 
issue. The issue is whether other Amer- 
icans are ready to take the Indians se- 
riously. Indians are not demanding the 
U.S. back. They are asking for some be- 
lated consideration and justice so often 

overlooked in the past 

Paul H. Strege 
St. Louis 


How refreshing to see the question 
raised! To be consistent with the moral 
stand we have been taking toward Af- 
rica, the answer must be: “Of course we 
should!” Or does our sense of justice and 
moral indignation apply only to a con- 
tinent where our economic interest is so 
slight that it does not impinge upon our 
piety? 

Jerry H. Simpson Jr 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Frank Trippett seems to understand 
the historic, legal and moral issues sur- 
rounding the rash of Indian land claims 
that are sweeping the country. What he 
fails to understand is that the Indians 
are after the return of their land, not a 
monetary settlement or the award of a 
symbolic parcel of land. Tokenism will 
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Icelandic to Europe. 


You can get both 

Europe and a car for $372. 

It shouldn't be surprising that 
the airline known for the lowest jet 
fares to Europe, also has some 
super deals on tours. 

Because it makes a lot of sense. 

In fact, on Icelandic Airlines, 
most of our tours will run you less 
than the cost of air fare alone on 
other scheduled airlines. 

For example, $372 will get you 
a round trip ticket to Luxembourg. 
And the use of a Ford Fiesta or a 
similar car with unlimited mileage 
for one week based on two persons 


sharing a car. You can also go for 
two weeks and get 625 free km. 

or for three weeks and 55 free km. 
And the cost ranges $405 to $435 — 
all with guaranteed departures 
from New York® Prices slightly 
higher from Chicago. 

Or if you want to sit back, relax 
and forget about driving, there are 
also one, two and three week rail 
tours available from Icelandic. 

And that’s only the beginning. 
We have a lot of other tours, at a 
lot of different prices. All of them 
surprisingly low. 

So, if you're the kind of person 


Icelandic 


For people who do a lot of saving. 


who likes to do a lot of saving, 
remember Icelandic Airlines. 

If you're not flying Icelandic to 
Europe, you're spending more than 
you have to. 


Icelandic Airlines, Dept. TCG 

P.O. Box 105, West Hempstead ' 
N.Y. 11552 ; 
See your travel agent 

Or call toll free: (800) 555-1212 

ease send information on Icelandic’s 


' low-cost fares and tours to Europe ' 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Lowest jet fares to Europe of any scheduled airline 


One of Soviet Georgia's senior citizens thought 
Dannon was an excellent yogurt. She ought to know. 
She’s been eating yogurt for 137 years. 
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LETTERS 


no longer suffice, for the Indians have 

learned the ways of the white man. The 

Indian is, in fact, using a legal system 

that he has learned to understand, and 

the entire world is watching to see if it 
works. 

Russell M. Peters, President 

Mashpee Wampanoag Indian 

Tribal Council 

Mashpee, Mass. 


I read with astonishment Essayist 
Trippett’s remark that it is “impossible 
to imagine either the courts or Congress 
actually returning long-populated lands 
to the Indians.” 

The court and Congress have or- 
dered the Navajo tribe to move 3,495 
Navajos from their ancestral homes in 
order to “give the land back” to the Hopi 
Indians. The largest forced ethnic re- 
location of humans since the hysterical 
internment of the Japanese during 
World War II is taking place with the 
approval of the Federal Government. 
This treatment has been described by 
Government bureaucrats as the result 
of a longstanding policy never to inter- 
fere in disputes among Indians. 

To encourage this forced migration 
to unknown lands, the Navajos have 
been fined $400,000 for contempt of 
court. Their contempt was caused by be- 
ing unable to live without food. They 
could not promptly comply with a court 
order requiring an immediate reduction 
of their sheep and goats by 90%. 

Perhaps the residents of Maine 
should likewise be fined for overpopu- 
lating their range. Justice is sometimes 
a supple thing. 

George P. Vlassis, General Counsel 
The Navajo Nation 
Window Rock, Navajo Nation (Ariz.) 


“Should We Give the U.S. Back to 
the Indians?” What makes you think 
they'd want it in its present condition? 

(Mrs.) Almeda Morrison 
Harsen’s Island, Mich 


Thg Indians did not own the land 
in America; they simply used it much 
as animals do. Ownership comes with 
improvements, such as fences, trees, 
roads, buildings, etc 

To give the US. back to the Indi- 
ans would be as erroneous as giving me 
a large part of Colorado because my an- 
cestors and I have hunted and fished 
over most of it 

Allen Smith 
Redding, Calif. 


Let us hope that something finally 
will be done to ensure some measure of 
an honorable solution, even if a com- 
pletely honorable one is impossible 

I am disturbed, however, by Mr 
Trippett’s failure to mention the law- 
suits that might result if some of these 
tribes win their claims. For example, 
will the Pequot Indians return to the 
Niantic Indians the lands they stole in 
the early 17th century? Will the Paw- 
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nee return the lands they stole from the 

Sioux and Cheyenne? Will the Iroquois 

return all the land they stole from the 

Huron, the Tobacco, the Erie, the Con- 
estoga and the Illinois? 

Robert Oris 

Dearborn, Mich 


It is noted that the town of Mash- 
pee, Mass., has filed a counterclaim for 
$200 million as the cost of improve- 
ments. Who ever told the white man that 
a $100,000 house is an improvement 
over a do-it-yourself teepee? Is a six- 
lane paved highway with speeding autos 
an improvement over the dirt road be- 
tween villages? 

Terrance Mitchell 
Park Forest, lil 


| have a question: Who are the 

Americans” to call the native people 
“Indians”? 

Stephen lacketta 

Eagle Mills, N.Y 





Dammed Lousewort 

What a classic your article the 
“Dammed Lousewort” [April 11] was! 
Imagine the gall of this preposterous 
plant to halt the construction of a 
“$668 million hydroelectric project” like 
the Dickey-Lincoln Dam in Maine. For 
heaven's sake, the species was thought 
extinct anyway—let’s make it official 


and drown it under a few billion gal- 

lons of water. All this endangered-spe- 
cies-list bit is getting boring 

Karen M. Parkman 

Farmington, N.H 


If I were an out-of-work construc- 
tion worker in Maine, I would sure take 
care of the Furbish lousewort—probably 
at night 

Kent Williams 
Hesperia, Calif 





No Graveyard 
I read with interest your article “The 
Remaking of S-1,” regarding proposals 
to recodify the federal criminal code 
{April 4]. As part of that article, your 
correspondent emphasized the work be- 
ing done in the Senate, and referred to 
the House Judiciary Committee as hav- 
ing “long been a graveyard for compli- 
cated legislation.” I must take serious 
objection to that comment. The mem- 
bers of the committee have worked too 
hard for too many years on too many 
pieces of complex and highly technical 
legislation to permit that remark to 

stand without rebuttal 
In recent years we have drafted 
three articles impeaching a President of 
the U.S., written a complete revision of 
the highly technical federal copyright 
laws and—after three years of effort 
are about to do the same with the Fed- 


eral Bankrupicy Act. We have promul- 
gated new rules of criminal procedure 
and evidence for the federal courts, ex- 
panded and extended the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, initiated and passed the first 
major revision of antitrust laws in more 
than 25 years, and conducted two un- 
precedented constitutional inquiries 
under the 25th Amendment. We are 
now and have since 1973 been closely 
examining the very issue raised in your 
article—criminal code reform 
Peter W. Rodino Jr., Chairman 
Judiciary Committee 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C 





Peter Lagomorph 
If a young rodent hopped to life in 
the pages of children’s literature in 
1902, his name certainly could not have 
been Peter Rabbit [April 11]. Rabbits 
belong to the biological group of Lago- 
morpha, along with such relatives as 
hares and pikas 
The rodents (Rodentia), the largest 
order of mammals, include rats, mice 
gophers, squirrels, beavers and porcu- 
pines, but no rabbits 
(Mrs.) Elizabeth J. Holscher 
Rockford, Ohio 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 


Its enough to bring back radio. 
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So you get such big, rich sound (with wide 
range between highs and lows), you have to hear it 


Great day. A table radio that’s as serious about 


music as youare. OUR NEW ICF-9580W 
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SPECIAL CASSETTE DECK 
TO GET SO MUCH BEAUTIFUL 
MUSIC OUT OF 
SOMETHING THIS LITTLE. 













The recording tape 
in a cassette is 
onlyaneighthof 4 
aninchwide. | 

Crammed 
into that eighth# 
of an inch may 
beas many as ~ 
64 tracks mixed ~ 
down to two. A 
hundred musicians. ; 
Countless overdubbings. . 
Not to mention the entire audible 
frequency range. 

ny cassette deck can reproduce 
part of what's been put down on that 
fejaltake) mela niaveay 

But the Pioneer 9191 was designed 
to reproduce all of it. Superlatively. 
Without dropouts, unacceptable tape 
hiss, or noticeable wow and flutter. 

Take our tape transport system, for 
example. 

Since the tape in a cassette moves 
at only 1-7/8 inches per second, even 
the most minuscule variation in tape 
speed will make a major variation in 
sound. 

To guard against this, where most 





cassette decks give you one 
_ motor, the 9191 comes 
» with two. The first is 
& used only for fast 
forward and rewind, © 
so the second can 
be designed exclu- 
F sively to maintaina 
"constant speed for 
~ play and record. 
- . All of our tape drive 
“components —the capstan, belt, 


and flywheel—are finished to incredible 


tolerances. Which give the 9191 the 
kind of wow and flutter figures that no 
deck in our price range can match. 

Of course, having : a great tape 
transport system means nothing if you 
don't have great electronics to back 
it up. 

We do. 

The 9191 comes with an advanced 
three stage direct coupled amplifier 
that extends high frequency response 
and minimizes distortion. The built-in 
Dolby system can reduce tape hiss by 
as much as 10 decibels in high 





frequencies 
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FM broadcasts without picking up a lot 
of unwanted noise, or the multiplex 
signal every FM stereo station sends 
out. 

Even our ferrite solid tape head 
offers the best combination of accuracy 
and long life you can get in a cassette 
head. 

We also include a peak limiter to let 
you cram as much onto a cassette as 
possible without distortion. A memory 
that lets you go back to a favorite spot 
on the tape automatically. Separate bias 
and equalization switches for getting 
the most out of different brands of tape. 
ravale R= (—@sne)al (one) (= are) Reeslece) carole 
feo) aTehave)pan ©)(-\acen tau lsle mem ikelan 


rewind to fast forward, without hitting 
the stop button. And without jamming 
the tape. 

Go slip a cassette into a Pioneer 
9191 at your local Pioneer dealer. 

You'll find it hard to believe such a 
little thing could come out sounding 
so big. 





CT-P9191 Specitications : 

Frequency Response: Standard, LH tape: 25- 16,000 Hz(35-13,000 Hz + 3dB); 

CrO, tape; 20-17,000 Hz (30-14,000 Hz +3dB) 

Signal to Noise Ratio: Dolby OFF: More than 52dB: Dolby ON: More than 62 
dB (Over sc ph Standard and LH tapes/When chrémium dioxide tape is 
used, signal-to-noise ratio Is further improved by 4.5dB over 5Khz). 

Harmonic Distortion: No more than 1.7% (OdB) 

Wow and Flutter: No more than 0.07% (WRMS) 

Motor: Electronically-controlled DC motor (built-in generator) x |; (4.8 cm/s 
speed drive), DC torque motor x |; (Fast forward and rewind drive) 





US Pio mneer Electronics Corp.,75 Oxford Drive, Moonachie, New Jersey 07074 
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High Fidelity Components 
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So now the one-week blitz was over—the most inten- 
sive effort by a U.S. President, in or out of wartime, to 
rally the nation behind a common cause. A stream of high 
Government officials sought out television interviews and 
speech appearances to continue the crusade. Politicians 
searched for the high ground from which to fight the 
months of battles that lay ahead. The Administration be- 
gan releasing figures to show how much money it thinks 
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the average American consumer would actually be saving 
—instead of losing—under the President’s program. And 

Jimmy Carter had clearly achieved his first, vital goal: he 

majority of Americans that the nation’s energy shortage 

@) uU r CO UU ra e was genuine and steadily growing worse 

Not everyone was at all certain that, as the President 

claimed, a “national catastrophe” would ensue if nothing 

P| are. ou 'g sen se rey was done to check the spiraling U.S. dependence on im- 

ful ways. But as TIME correspondents probed public re- 

action across the country to Carter's triple TV assault, 

a r ty only a few cynics were still insisting that the energy crisis 

@ O m eere, pu p O or was a nefarious conspiracy by Big Oil and Big Govern- 
ment to drive up the price of fuel and fleece the citizen 

ments of U.S. society, Carter was being applauded for ask- 

ing the nation to confront the painful truths about energy 

‘There's no doubt we have a crisis upon us,” declared 

James Thompson, the new Republican Governor of Il- 

ican way of life could be in jeopardy.” Afler listening to 

e Carter’s Monday “sky is falling” speech, North Carolina’s 

ma e Ps | nat j on Ps | Democratic Governor James B. Hunt Jr. observed: “If any- 

one has any doubts of a crisis, they must be blind and 
deaf. That was the most carefully reasoned statement of 

lieving that Carter's prescribed means of dealing with the 

problem is the only—or even the best—way. From ideo- 
logues on the Republican right came the charge that Car- 
ter’s multifaceted program went too far. Insisted Martin 


had captured the public’s attention and convinced a vast 
ported oil and rapidly depleting gas and America’s waste- 
Across the political spectrum and through the many seg- 
° linois. “The President is to be congratulated for facing it 

e Py | tern TEA Agreed David Roderick, president of U.S. Steel: “He has 
laid it all on the line. Our industries, our jobs, our Amer- 
an immense problem that I've ever heard 

( Ps | aS rop - That in no way meant the nation was united in be- 
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Anderson, a Hoover Institute researcher and former po- 
litical adviser to Richard Nixon and Ronald Reagan: “The 
Carter plan represents massive Government intervention 
in the energy economy. It will lead to more shortages and 
higher prices, more inflation and a depressed economy 
Aware that they could easily be used by Carter as foils 
in his drive to persuade the public to accept his program 
most leaders of the oil and auto industries deliberately with- 
held their public fire—and ire. Said Frank Ikard, pres- 
ident of the American Petroleum Institute: “No segment 
of society is going to have everything its own way. But it 
would be tragic if strident divisiveness prevented the cre- 
ation of a meaningful policy.” Yet from Houston’s Pe- 


troleum Club to Detroit's Athletic Club, leaders of the e e 
most affected industries were fuming 
‘It isa damn lie to suggest that there isn’t enough com- ‘ by t Ss 


petition in the oil business,” charged Union Oil Chairman 
and President Fred Hartley in response to Carter’s claim 


Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd 


that there was not. While praising the thrust of Carter's en- | u r Mm 
ergy alarm, General Motors Chairman Thomas Murphy 
protested that some of the President's Washington-orient- 
ter’s plan was that its measures were far milder than those a ‘ 
suggested by the apocalyptic terms in which he couched the i | I e q | i i re 2S 
energy dilemma. After asking Americans to wage “the 
moral equivalent of war” in meeting “the greatest challenge 
that our country will face during our lifetime,” Carter put P| SU p re ails e O r e 
alent of war is MEOW.) Indeed, if the financial discomfiture 
was to be as minimal as the Administration was claiming 
painful than dollar losses 
In general, Carter would let domestic oil prices rise to 


ed advisers, far more than Carter, “are influenced by their 

own life-styles and they don’t understand the dimension test P| nm 
of the American public.” A less biased criticism of Car 

crisis in his Monday-night address to the people, and that 

their mildness would neither rally the country nor solve the 

forward proposals that were hardly draconian. (Humorist 

Russell Baker observed that the acronym for moral equiv 

at week’s end, the essential changes for Americans would 

be ones of habit and life-style—but those could prove more 

world levels, increase prices of newly discovered natural 

gas by 20% (to approach oil prices), slap a 5¢-per-gal. tax e 
on gasoline each year if conservation goals were not met 


and use tax penalties on “gas guzzler” cars and rebates on 


small cars to encourage purchasers to select energy-effi- 

cient autos. To many liberals, this was not going far enough to LU S 
‘Large Chevy owners will now have to switch to small 

Chevies. I don’t consider this a sacrifice,” said Tom Quinn, 


6 » 
special assistant on environmental protection to Califor- ; 
nia Governor Jerry Brown i 


arter’s dilemma was that any comprehensive ap 
proach to energy consumption and production had on ido 
to contain specific proposals repugnant to many 8 
groups. On energy, indeed, all Americans belong to 
one or more special or sectional interests, depending upon 
their personal transportation, heating, and vocational or P, | % ever 
leisure habits. Carter’s program faced the danger of being ‘ 
sliced to death even by those in sympathy with its broad 
goals. It would have been politically hard, if not impos- 
sible, for Carter to demand more severe sacrifices by ev- P| 
erybody when Congress might not even pass a package : : 
requiring small sacrifices. The proposals, after all, most im- 
mediately affect powerful lobbies to which Congress has 
long listened attentively " 
Methodically and skillfully, the President went about House Spe iker 
his task last week. He first explained the urgency of the en- , . 
ergy shortage to the nation in an bssites televised talk T D O Neill 
from the Oval Office. then revealed what he intended to 
do about it in another prime-time address to Congress, 
and finally gave reporters a chance to pick his plan apart 
at a televised press conference. (Asked at the press con- 
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ference if all this did not amount to overkill, Carter con- 
fessed: “There is a danger of overexposure. But this has been 
an extraordinary week.”) 

Seated at his most formal White House desk, Carter was 
serious and effective Monday night in delineating the dimen- 
sions of the impending energy shortage. Although his words 
were, as always, delivered in soft Southern tones, they were 
blunt and stark. If the world’s use of oil continues at present 
rates, he predicted, demand will exceed international produc- 
tion by the early 1980s. Just to stay even would require “the 
production of a new Texas every year, an Alaskan North Slope 
every nine months or a new Saudi Arabia every three years.” 

Carter called the U.S. “the most wasteful nation on earth,” 
adding: “We waste more energy than we import.” Claiming 
that “we can’t substantially increase 
our domestic production,” Carter 
said the U.S. will become perilously 
dependent on increasingly costly im- 
ported oil. “We could endanger our 
freedom as a sovereign nation to act 
in foreign affairs,’ and we would 
“constantly live in fear of embar- 
goes.” There would be pressure “to 
plunder the environment” in a crash 
program to expand nuclear 
plants, strip mining and the 
drilling of offshore wells. Re- 
gions within the U.S. would 
compete with each other for 
supplies. “Inflation will soar, 
production will go down, peo- 
ple will lose their jobs.” 

In Carter’s view, the U.S. 
must conserve if it hopes to 
leave “a decent world for our 
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children and our grandchildren.” He said the sacrifices he 
would ask of Americans “will be painful” but also “gradual, re- 
alistic—and, above all, fair.” Well aware of the difficulties in 
getting his program through Congress, he predicted special-in- 
terest groups would proclaim “sacrifice is fine, as long as other 
people do it.” Pointedly looking beyond Congress, Carter pre- 
dicted that the fate of his plan “will not be decided here in 
Washington, but in every town and every factory, in every 
home and on every highway and every farm.” 

After that alarming call to action, a packed House cham- 
ber on Wednesday night expectantly awaited the details of 
Carter’s plan, even though most had been leaked in advance 
and congressional leaders had been briefed. There was a mo- 
ment of apt happenstance at precisely 9 p.m., when the cham- 
ber’s great center door opened and, instead of the President. 
a confused and disheveled James Schlesinger entered the hall. 
Obviously tardy, the energy adviser, who was directly respon- 
sible for putting the massive plan together in just 90 days, 
had to be directed to his front-row seat. 


hunning any rhetorical flourishes to dramatize his plan, 

Carter rushed through its main proposals in low-key 

style, putting a number of members of Congress to sleep. 

The multiple facts and figures were somewhat numb- 
ing. The delivery was smooth and nearly faultless (he twice 
said “miles per hour” when he meant “miles per gallon”) but 
far short of inspiring. Making his energy program work, Car- 
ter said, “will demand the best of us, our vision, our dedi- 
cation, our courage and our sense of common purpose.” The 
President told his audience he expected little applause—and 
he was not disappointed. He was interrupted, however, when 
he took a poke at the oil companies, declaring: “I happen to be- 
lieve in competition, and we don’t have enough of it right 
now.” He held out the threat of divestiture—a_bull-baiting 
word among the big oil companies—if data he sought from 


How will the Administration's energy 
plan be carved up on the Hill, and who 
are the key figures who will sit in judg- 
ment on it? 


THE HOUSE: Carter's staunchest con- 
gressional ally is the most powerful: 
Speaker Thomas (“Tip”) O'Neill. From 
the start, O'Neill has feared that con- 
flicting regional interests in Congress 
could ruin the overall plan by bargain- 
ing on individual points. Warned 
O'Neill: “The only way we can write a 
national bill is if they don’t team up. If 
they logroll you, you're in trouble.” 

The threat of logrolling is increased 
by the fact that pieces of Carter’s pro- 
gram will go to eight or more commit- 
tees (including Ways and Means, Com- 
merce, Banking, Interior, Science and 
Technology, and Public Works). To 
make sure the House produces a com- 
prehensive bill, O'Neill has created yet 
another committee—the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Energy. Normally, the reg- 
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ular committees would send their rec- 
ommendations to the floor piecemeal, 
but the Ad Hoc Committee will pack- 
age all of the recommendations into one 
omnibus bill. More important, perhaps, 
the new committee will have the power 
to offer its own amendments to the ba- 
sic bill, and could even go so far as to 
put forward an entirely new version. 
Hoping to avoid parliamentary cha- 
os, O'Neill has carefully selected the 27 
Democrats on the committee from a 
startling total of 140 volunteers. (There 
are also 13 Republican members picked 
by House Minority Leader John 
Rhodes.) The roster includes chairmen 
of some of the committees dealing with 
energy, including Oregon’s Al Ullman, 
head of Ways and Means, who is one of 
the few lawmakers who think that the 
proposal for a progressive gas tax will 
pass. Another key member: Interior's 
Mo Udall, who favors Carter's program, 
although he wishes it included one of his 
favorite goals—breaking up the oil com- 
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panies. A majority of the 40 committee 
members will probably back the Admin- 
istration’s bill; less than one-fourth of the 
members represent oil and gas states. 
The man chosen by O'Neill to hold 
the all-star special energy committee to- 
gether is Ohio's Thomas Ludlow Ash- 
ley, 54, a loyal ally of the Speaker's and 
a popular, buoyant and diligent legis- 
lator, O'Neill also picked Ashley be- 
cause he is an independent on energy 
(although he comes from Toledo, which 
has auto plants) and thus may be able 
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the companies showed that antitrust laws were being flouted. 

Beyond the rather modest sacrifices Carter asked of most 
individuals, his program offered some incentives for saving 
fuel. Both homeowners and businesses could receive tax cred- 
its for installing insulation, storm windows and weather strip- 
ping in their buildings. Homeowners also would be encour- 
aged through tax credits to install solar equipment. 

Overall, the package seemed well designed to wend its 
way past the broadest political hazards. It appeases some con- 
servatives by letting oil and gas prices rise—but does not of- 
fend liberals by removing controls completely or allowing 
the producers to reap higher profits. It encourages coal pro- 
duction and conversion, as well as a speedier expansion of nu- 
clear power plants, without lifting environmental safeguards. 

Perhaps most important for its prospects of success, Car- 
ter’s program would not drastically alter the life-styles of most 
Americans. There would be a significant shift toward small- 
er, lighter cars (although many cars designed to meet the grad- 
ually increasing gasoline-efficiency standards, and thus avoid 
a tax penalty, could readily seat six people), but that trend 
has already begun. People on limited incomes might well have 
to plan shopping trips more carefully and curtail nonessen- 
tial driving. Teen-agers in middle-income families might have 
to bicycle to school instead of driving their own cars. 


y Friday morning's press conference Carter was easily 

able to defend his program against the generally un- 

critical questions of reporters. The President spun off 

his statistics and conservation “principles” with assur- 
ance. He stoutly defended his stand-by gasoline tax, as he 
must at so early a moment in a long debate, declaring: “I will 
fight for it till the last vote in Congress.” Notably, he held out 
the possibility of gasoline rationing as “a viable alternative” 
if his program fell short of its goals. He pointed out that he 
had the power to impose rationing without congressional ap- 
proval by declaring a national emergency. 

The new President, who had won election by a bare ma- 
jority and was only three months in office, had staked his popu- 
larity and the reputation of his young Administration on his 
energy package. Most members of Congress, wary of public re- 
action, were content to let Carter take the lead on the issue, 
but some Democratic Senators voiced approval. Observed 
Lloyd Bentsen of Texas: “The President is doing what has to 
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be done. He has proposed a broad national energy policy. It 
should be given a fair hearing, not nibbled to death.” 

Democratic leaders were loyally closing behind the Pres- 
ident, even though they believe, as one phrased it, that pass- 
ing the package will be “a bitch.” Said Senate Majority Lead- 
er Robert Byrd: “The solution requires the best that is in us 
This is a supreme test and it requires a supreme effort. Yet I 
think there’s a reservoir of courage and strength and patri- 
otism here that will respond.” House Democratic Leader Tip 
O'Neill readily concurred, declaring that passage of the Pres- 
ident’s package will involve “the toughest fight this Congress 
has ever had.” 

Most Republicans withheld comment this soon in the 
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to moderate the inevitably conflicting 
views. Does Ashley see the potential na- 
tional disaster that Carter envisions? 
“Yes, I honest-to-God do,” says he. Ash- 
ley plans to deliver a bill to the House 
floor by the end of July. He notes: 
“There'll be no dawdling. I have some 
confidence in the House. It can rise 
above parochialism—and it has—and 
can act in the national interest.” 

THE SENATE: Majority Leader Rob- 
ert Byrd has strongly endorsed Carter’s 
plan, but he must deal with the worries 
of some of the staunchest Democrats. 
Massachusetts’ Edward Kennedy, for 
example, fears that the President’s pro- 
posals may slip new “loopholes” for 
business into the tax code. Byrd's own 
majority whip, Alan Cranston, repre- 
sents California, the largest gas-guzzling 
state in the Union, and Cranston has al- 
ready expressed doubts about the stand- 
by gasoline tax. 

On the Republican side, Minority 
Leader Howard Baker will be a signif- 
icant adversary for Carter. Baker has al- 
ready begun to rally his party around a 
Republican alternative to the Admin- 
istration’s energy bill. Baker's version, 
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still in the making, is expected to em- 
phasize deregulation. 

Carter’s energy bill must pass mus- 
ter with two powerful committees in the 
Senate. The Finance Committee, which 
will handle all tax matters, is chaired 
by Russell Long, 58, one of the Senate's 
barons, and a man who vigorously rep- 
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resents the oil and gas industries of his 
state, Louisiana. So far, Long has been 
generally favorable, but he warns that 
“Carter's greatest difficulty will be with 
anything that puts a direct tax on the 
consumer—the tax on gas at the pump.” 

A newly created Energy Committee, 
chaired by Senator Henry Jackson, will 
have the authority to examine all the 
nontax aspects of the plan, such as fix- 
ing the price for natural gas, setting ef- 
ficiency standards for appliances and 
approving solar-energy programs. Jack- 
son, whom Carter beat badly in the pri- 
maries last year, has been fiercely in- 
dependent of the Carter Administration 
Still, Jackson last week issued a state- 
ment backing the “President's efforts to 
obtain a comprehensive energy pro- 
gram,” although he warned that Car- 
ter’s proposed gas tax “won't get any- 
where.” This week the industrious 
Jackson will begin his hearings. His 
lead-off witness: Energy Chief James 
Schlesinger. 

It will be the beginning of a long or- 
deal. Senator Byrd has pledged to send 
the bill to the White House before Con- 
gress adjourns in October. 
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legislative battle. A few indicated that 
the fight would not be completely par- 
tisan. Declared Illinois Senator Charles 
Percy: “It’s the greatest challenge any 
peacetime President ever gave the na- 
tion, and I don’t think it’s going to be 
as unpopular as the President says. He’s 
in line with the underlying thinking of 
the people. The country wants leader- 
ship.” Democratic Congressman Morris Udall likened some 
of the protest to imaginary congressional reaction on the day 
after Pearl Harbor: “You interviewed the Congressman from 
Detroit and he said, ‘The Japanese attack was outrageous, 
but before we rush into war, let’s see how it would affect the au- 
tomobile industry.’ And then somebody else said, ‘It was das- 
tardly, but consider the effect on oil,’ and another Congress- 
man said, ‘War could be very serious for recreation and 
tourism.” ” 

Percy may be right: people throughout the nation may be 
ahead of Congress in their willingness to put personal in- 
terests aside for the larger good. A special ABC News/ Harris 
poll taken after Wednesday's address showed that Carter's 
popular approval had actually risen by 3%, to 69%, since he re- 
vealed his energy program, instead of falling by the 10% to 
15% he had predicted. An impressive 86% agreed with him 
that the energy shortage was serious. By margins ranging 
from 2 to | up to 8 to I, Americans supported most pro- 
visions of his plan. Most favored, by 85%, was the tax credit 
for insulating homes. But there were exceptions. The stand- 
by gasoline tax was opposed by 54% to 39%. A 
worrisome 62% of Americans did not feel that 
the plan provided for a true “equality of sac- 
rifice,” mainly because people felt it would have 
a more severe effect on the poor. 

Surveying the nation, TIME correspondents 
found that those 1973 gasoline lines forced by 
the Arab boycott, and the plant and school clos- 
ings caused by natural-gas shortages last win- 
ter, had not receded as far in public memory as 
many skeptics had thought. The support for 
Carter’s crisis-mood approach cut broadly 
across partisan and regional lines. A surpris- 
ingly prevalent refrain was: “I'm all for it, but most other peo- 
ple won't go for it, and Congress will kill it.” 

Sentiment for the program is stronger in New England, 
whose frugal Yankees depend heavily on imported oil to sur- 
vive harsh winters. “Most of the things Carter's mentioned, 
we're already doing,” claimed Robert Hamm, owner of a 
small machine shop in Boston. “Why would you burn a fleet 
of lights and put up with a huge electric bill for nothing?” 





n the West Coast, cars are especially vital. But the on- 

rush of newcomers, especially in California, has raised 

environmental worries and brought new sympathy for 

conservation. There may be more resistance to sweep- 
ing energy saving in the Midwest, where farms grow on gas 
and the auto industry looms large, and in the South, where 
cold is rarely a concern and tourism means money. Yet even 
in fuel-rich Texas, presumably set in its freewheeling ways, 
local Pollster John Staples found after Carter’s presentation 
that more people approved his energy approach than opposed 
it. Nearly half said they would buy a smaller car if the price 
of gasoline were to rise from its present 55¢ per gal. to 75¢. 

Whatever the region, TIME found spirited answers to the 
questions Carter's program has posed. 

First, are Americans willing to sacrifice? “Carter said it 
best when he said we’ll never be able to 
live the same again,” says Robert Chess, 
a machine repairman of Clackamas, 
Ore. “I'm going to have to change my 
life-style.” Paula Johnson, a suburban 
Atlanta housewife, has already moved 
her mother to a nursing home closer to 
her house, shifted to a smaller car and 
begun insulating her home. “I’m quite 
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willing to cut down my heat,” says Phil- 
adelphia Personnel Manager June Ro- 
sato. “Shivering a little is the least I can 
do for my country.” 

Some who are skeptical about how 
much sacrifice is necessary are never- 
theless willing to make personal deci- 
sions that, if multiplied by millions, 
would create the shifts Carter's plan 
seeks. Vance Nimrod of Greenville, Miss., does not intend to 
get rid of his current Cadillac, but vows: “I'll never buy an- 
other one.” Richard Otis, a bricklayer in Memphis, had been 
thinking about buying a Lincoln Continental, but is now look- 
ing at smaller cars. Even without the possibility of increased 
oil-heating costs, Patty Hotchkiss, a town board member in 
Bedford, N.Y.., is looking for a small, well-insulated house to 
replace her large, drafty one. But she didn’t need Carter to in- 
spire the move; her oil bill for January was $1,060. 

Yet there are many Americans who either cannot or will 
not alter their car-driving habits, suggesting that the cost of 
gasoline will not, alone, much reduce consumption. “My driv- 
ing is out of necessity,” says Diana Brown, a Portland, Ore.. 
bookkeeper and secretary. “My reasons aren't going to change 
just because it costs me a nickel a gallon more to get there.” 

Is Carter’s program fair? Most Americans seem uncertain 
—even dubious. Many wonder whether their own sacrifice 
might simply be negated by the neighbor who fails to follow 
suit. A common complaint is that of Rita Gibson, a Boston del- 
icatessen owner: “The guys with money will still be able to af- 
ford as much gas as they want. Only the little guys will suf- 
fer.” Asks Peggy Matthews, a New York public relations 
executive: “Why should some poor apartment dweller sit and 
shiver when all the office buildings in Manhattan are shining 
brightly all night long?” Contends Werner Uebersax, a Ca- 
tonsville (Md.) College professor, who would prefer gas ra- 
tioning: “What happens when you raise taxes is that the rich 
aren't affected, the poor are subsidized one way or another 
—and guess who gets it in the neck?” 

Though surprisingly subdued so far, regionalism is an ob- 
stacle of unknown seriousness to the Carter program. Pro- 
tests Pat Wakefield, mayor of Hunter's Creek, an affluent 
Houston suburb: “There’s nothing fair about controlled gas 
prices at the same time as those people in the East and North 
are refusing to permit drilling in their states for gas and oil.” 

Finally, what are the implications for the technological so- 
ciety? Carter likened the present need for energy conserva- 
tion to earlier shifts from burning wood to coal, then later 
from coal to oil and natural gas. Columbia University His- 
torian Henry Graff sees the current crisis more grandly, call- 
ing it “the Pearl Harbor of the Industrial Revolution.” He is 
not certain that Americans, more than people anywhere else, 
are ready to meet the challenge. “Heroic periods are easier to 
read about than to live through,” he notes. 

In Graff's gloomy view, “Man is by nature a predatory an- 
imal—he uses what's available.” He contends that waste has 
been built into the values of an ever-expanding American 
economy. In the past, technology provided answers for the 
problems it created. Now Graff fears that there may be no 
wondrous new energy source when the old forms run out. 

Carter, a politician with the problem-solving mind of an 
engineer, is confident that any such pessimistic view is wrong. 
To doubt that new technological breakthroughs are ahead is 
essentially a failure of the imagination. Biologist Barry Com- 
moner is one of many scientists who believe that new energy 
sources will be developed. Even now, he claims, “solar en- 
ergy could reduce our energy budget by 20%.” 

Indeed, Carter’s whole energy plan 
is designed as a way of reaching that fu- 
ture age of new energy sources without 
setting. nation against nation—and re- 
gions within the U.S. against each other. 
Whatever the uncertainties along the 
path Carter is blazing, not to set out at 
all would be the least rational of all 
alternatives. 
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“TT ALMOST TURNED 
TO DUST” 


Each summer that the 
rains didn’t come drove Stanley 
Segaar nearer to ruin. 

Segaar’s farm was saved 
with an immigation system he 
couldn't afford by himself. The 
money came as a loan arranged 
by his locak banker. 

“The place almost 


turned to dust.” says 


“far Pe, now 


Th 
ha 


A bank loan for an irrigation ¥ 
system helped Stanley Segaar 
save his farm. 


things are so good I even took 
on more help:’ 

The money that helped 
save Segaar’s farm came from 
the bank deposits of people like 
you. And that’s just one example 
of how full-service banks serve 
to O get things done. 

a Your money in a bank 
checking or savings aecount 
as there wher you need 











it, in a safe, convenient place, 
But while it’s there, your’bank 
puts it to work. 

By arrariging money for 
home mortgage loans, building 
loans, school and hospital 
construction and hundreds. of 
other uses, Americas Bankers 
are helping you change’ 
things for 


the better: 








CARTER’S PROGRAM: WILL IT WORK? 


At 8:30 on the evening before his ad- 
dress to Congress, President Carter hud- 
dled with his energy team in the White 
House Cabinet Room. Dressed in blue 
jeans and sipping ice water, Carter wor- 
ried over each point in his message with 
Energy Aide James Schlesinger (TIME 
cover, April 4) and a handful of key staff- 
ers. Rosalynn stopped by to eye the text. 
“If l can understand it, everybody can,” 
she explained later. “We changed a 
word here and there to be more easily 
understood.” At 12:45 a.m., a weary 
President went off to work on the speech 
for another hour before going to bed. 
Schlesinger and his small staff retreated 
to their offices, where the staff worked 
all night putting the finishing touches 
on the address and the Administration’s 
proposed legislation. 


espite the last-minute wording re- 
visions and a few substantive 
changes (gasoline taxes will be re- 
bated to consumers by reducing 
their income tax, not their Social Se- 
curity tax as had been contemplated ear- 
lier), Carter's program remained true to 
the details that had already been report- 
ed (TIME cover, April 25) and previewed 
in his Monday night speech. In essence, 
the President hopes to arrest growing 
USS. fuel demand through conservation, 
and to rely on plentiful coal and con- 
ventional nuclear energy to stretch out 
supplies of oil and natural gas until new 
forms of energy (solar, geothermal and 
thermonuclear fusion) become the na- 
tion’s major power resources in the next 
century 
That is a commendable—indeed, in- 
dispensable—goal. But some of Carter's 
chosen methods are debatable. The pro- 
gram largely bypasses the supply and de- 
mand workings of a free economy. In- 
stead, the presidential plan relies heavily 
on rewards and penalties, to be dealt 
out mainly through a complex scheme 
of taxes and rebates. “Voluntary com- 
pliance is not enough,” said Carter. “The 
problem is too large and the time is too 
short.” Major items: 
GASOLINE. The Government would 
set consumption targets providing for a 
gradual rise in usage until 1980, then a 
decline after 1982. If U.S. motorists in 
any year from 1978 on burn as much as 
1% more gasoline than the target, then 
the next year they will have to pay a fed- 
eral tax of 5¢ per gal.; the tax could rise 
toa maximum of 50¢ by 1989. Any mon- 
ey raised by the tax—and it could even- 
tually be as much as $60 billion a year 
—would be returned, said the White 
House, not just to drivers but in equal 
amounts “to every man, woman and 
child in America” through income tax 
credits and direct payments to people 
who do not owe taxes. The credits and 
payments would function as a kind of in- 
come redistribution device. Lower-in- 
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come people, who usually do not drive 
as much as those in higher brackets, 
would pay less in gasoline taxes but re- 
ceive the same rebates. 

GAS GUZZLERS AND SIPPERS. Wash- 
ington will penalize buyers of gas-thirsty 
cars and reward purchasers of fuel-ef- 
ficient autos, through a complex formu- 
la of excise taxes and rebates keyed to 
gas mileage. For example, in 1978 a $449 
tax would be slapped on autos achiev- 
ing 12 m.p.g.; by 1985 the tax would 
rocket to $2,488. By contrast, in 1978 a 
buyer ofa car getting 39 m.p.g. would re- 
ceive a rebate of $473; by 1985 the re- 
bate would rise slightly, to $493 

CRUDE OIL. In order to discourage 
consumption, the cost of U.S.-produced 
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ed to consumers in the same manner as 
the gasoline tax, through income tax 
credits and direct payments, but again 
the credits would not be geared to us- 
age; people who used a great deal of oil 
would lose money, people who used lit- 
tle would gain. 

NATURAL GAS. The nation’s cheap- 
est fuel—whose artificially low price has 
led to its catastrophic depletion—would 
become more expensive. Federally con- 
trolled wellhead prices of newly discov- 
ered natural gas would rise by 30¢, to 
$1.75 per 1,000 cu. ft. Gas produced and 
consumed within the same state, which 
now is free of federal controls and sells 
for as much as $2, would be placed un- 
der the $1.75 federal “cap.” Carter's rea- 





COMPUTER-CONTROLLED SHOVEL LOADING COAL AT POWER PLANT IN LOUISVILLE 
Building a bridge to the future with available fuels. 


oil to buyers will be raised from its pres- 
ent average of $8.25 per bbl. to the world 
level—presently $13.50—by 1980. This 
would be done primarily by taxation 
rather than by any significant relaxation 
of federal price controls. The oil compa- 
nies would be allowed to charge world 
prices only on newly discovered oil, 
which in the future could substantially 
boost their earnings. The cost of oil from 
existing wells would be driven up by a 
new federal tax at the wellhead. Thus 
buyers would pay more for gasoline 
(even if the S¢-per-gal. gasoline tax nev- 
er went into effect), for heating oil and 
for all other products made from crude 
But, as Carter noted, “the oil companies 
would be prohibited from deriving any 
revenue” from most of the increases. 
People who heat their homes with 
oil would get back every dollar that the 
tax adds to their heating bills. Other rev- 
enues raised by the tax would be refund- 


soning: nationwide equalization of nat- 
ural-gas prices should stop hoarding of 
supplies within one state, as occurred 
last winter, while other sections of the 
nation shivered without heating fuel. 

CONVERTING TO COAL. A 10% tax 
credit on the cost of new equipment 
would be granted to factories that switch 
from oil and natural gas to coal-fired sys- 
tems. Industrial users of oil who fail to 
switch will be hit with a 90¢-per-bbl 
penalty tax that will rise to $3 by 1985 
Money collected from such levies would 
be channeled into a development fund 
for accelerating the conversion of plants 
to coal. Factories and utilities would be 
flatly forbidden to burn oil or gas under 
new boilers unless they could demon- 
strate that for some special reason they 
could not use coal. 

HOME INSULATION. Since an csli- 


mated 40% of house heat escapes 
through faulty flues. ill-fitting windows 
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and porous walls, tax rebates would be 


offered to homeowners who insulate 
their residences. The amount: a 25% 
personal income tax credit on the first 
$800 outlay, or a tax saving of $200, and 
a lesser percentage on the next $1,400 
For householders unable to raise the 
cash, utility companies will be required 
to offer installment-plan insulation pro- 
grams for their customers. 

SOLAR ENERGY. Homeowners would 
receive a 40% tax credit on the first 
$1,000 spent for solar-heating devices 
and 25% on the next $6,400 

There is much, much more. The plan 
includes provisions requiring utilities to 
change their pricing methods—elimi- 
nating discounts for big users and of- 
fering discounts to customers who burn 
“juice” in off-hours. In a bow to envi- 
ronmentalists, Carter declared that 
there would be no relaxation of clean- 
air standards, even though the Admin- 
istration hopes to increase coal produc- 
tion nearly two-thirds by 1985 to more 
than | billion tons a year. Instead, util- 
ities and factories converting to coal 
would be required to make large invest- 
ments in “scrubbers,” which remove 
harmful chemicals, and other antipol- 
lution devices. 

The program delves into some mi- 
nute details: a requirement for separate 
meters in all new apartments, rather 
than a single large meter for an entire 
building, for example. There were a few 
omissions, notably any mention of devel- 
oping mass transit as a means of saving 
fuel. Carter's explanation: “This is a sep- 
arate item that will be handled under the 
Transportation Department.” But on 
the whole, Carter fulfilled his promise to 
make his plan comprehensive. 

Its goals are also quite specific. The 
three main ones: |) to cut growth in U.S 
energy demand to less than 2% a year 


by 1985, from the nearly 3% it other- 
wise would have been expected to reach 
and 6% now; 2) to reduce gasoline con- 
sumption by 1985 10% under this year’s 
expected level of 7.2 million bbl. a day; 
and 3) to reduce imports of foreign oil 
to 6 million bbl. a day eight years from 
now (they averaged 7.2 million bbl. a 
day last year, and Carter estimated that 
they could grow to 16 million bbl. daily 
by 1985 if nothing is done) 

White House attempts to explain 
and justify the program had their mo- 
ments of confusion. As the week went 
on, the tone of Administration state- 
ments vacillated. The first White House 
“fact sheet” on the plan asserted that 
the energy program would create 100,- 
000 new jobs by 1985 and make eco- 
nomic growth a bit faster than it would 
be otherwise. Later, Budget Director 
Bert Lance said the program would have 
no effect one way or the other on growth 
(some outside economists fear it would 
slow growth a bit). 

The President himself calculated the 
amount that one family might receive 
in gasoline-tax rebates. In fact, the Ad- 
ministration at first implied that all of 
the money raised by gasoline and crude- 
oil taxes would be returned to the pub- 
lic through tax credits. But then on Fri- 
day the President said, “I can’t certify 
today that every nickel of the taxes col- 
lected will be refunded to consumers.” 

Most striking, Carter on Monday 
night spoke in somber Churchillian 
tones of sacrifices for everybody—but by 
week’s end the White House indicated 
the sacrifices would not be financial, and 
indeed the program would save consum- 
ers money. A statement issued Friday 
night contended that without the pro- 
gram the average family’s energy bill in 
1985 would be $1,367; Carter’s propos- 
als would cut that figure 16%, to $1,145 
That contention is highly debatable: it 
assumes that conversion to coal would 
free “old” and inexpensive natural gas 
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now burned by industry to flow to home- 
owners, and that families will save heav- 
ily by insulating their houses. The White 
House estimate also appears not to count 
price increases on myriad products that 
might be forced by higher industrial fuel 
bills. 

Much of the first burst of criticism 
came from special-interest groups, but 
many of their gripes were legitimate 
Foreign automakers, for example, were 
frightened that their cars might not 
qualify for the rebates on fuel-efficient 
vehicles. Actually, they probably will 
but rebates on foreign cars are certain 
to provoke the wrath of the United Auto 
Workers. 

There was some grumbling that the 
President had overstated the dangers of 
the energy crisis. Carter played up a CIA 
report indicating that the world would 
begin to run short of oil as soon as the 
mid-1980s. In fact, the CIA study is ques- 
tionable: its estimates of world demand 
are in some cases frankly guesswork, 
and they conflict with the calculations 
of other experts, notably those employed 
by the 24-nation Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 


alph Nader rather irresponsibly 

voiced doubt that there is any en- 

ergy crisis: he asserted that “we 

have far more oil and gas in this 
country than the oil industry is official- 
ly willing to recognize.” His argument 
is difficult to refute conclusively; the 
Government itself is dissatisfied with 
figures on the size of U.S. energy resourc- 
es (TIME, April 18). Yet neither point 
makes much difference for policy. World 
oil reserves assuredly are finite, even if 
they might last a bit longer than the CIA 
thinks. Moreover, part of Nader’s ar- 
gument is that vast quantities of nat- 
ural gas under the ocean (now unreach- 
able) and oil shale in Western states 
(now far too costly to tap) might some 
day become accessible with improved 
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The all 747airline arr085 the North Atlanticand Pacific. 


According to the most recent survey by the Airline Passengers Association? an overwhelming 
majority of world travelers who answered chose the 747 as the plane they most preferred to fly. 

According to the same survey, Pan Am was the airline they most preferred to fly, when 
traveling abroad. Sa 

Maybe it’s that Pan Am flies more 747s to more Ss 
places in the world than any other airline. ~ America’s airline to the world. 


*Except for 707 service to Copenhagen through June 8. See your travel agent. 
+1975 survey results are based on a 17,000 mailing to A.P.A. members with 4,061 respondents to the questionnaire. 
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technology. No responsible Government 
could bank on that. 

More sage criticism focuses on three 
main points: 

> The program, which is very mod- 
est compared with what it promises, is 
aimed too strictly at conservation, too 
little at increasing supplies of gas and 
oil as well as coal. 

> It relies too heavily on Govern- 
ment taxation, too little on the work- 
ings of the market price mechanism. 

> It is potentially more economical- 
ly restrictive than it need be. 

Conservation unquestionably is nec- 
essary, and Carter is right in contend- 
ing in effect that consumers and indus- 
try will not save energy unless waste is 
heavily penalized financially. Through 
the familiar use of taxation to bring 
about socially desirable change, the Ad- 
ministration is seeking to give industry 
and consumers a number of choices in 
which “doing the right thing” will be 
profitable. But the President has perhaps 
unwittingly discouraged the chances for 


the possibility of increasing U.S. oil and 
gas supplies by rigging his taxes so that 
the oil industry gets no additional mon- 
ey to find and develop new oil and gas 
fields. Complains John Winger, the 
Chase Manhattan Bank’s chief oil econ- 
omist: “There was a reference by the 
President to the need for higher prices 
to deal with replacement costs [of oil], 
and in the next breath he said he would 
raise the price through the tax mech- 
anism. That doesn’t provide the funds 
to pay the bills for development.” 

By relying almost exclusively on fed- 
eral tax incentives and penalties, Car- 
ter also raises a danger of making the 
Government the director and problem 
solver on energy as well as the goal set- 
ter. Despite its best intentions, the Gov- 
ernment has blighted every industry it 
has touched, notably the decrepit US. 
railroads and the nation’s dwindling 
maritime fleet. Carter's aides vehement- 
ly deny that a huge bureaucracy would 
be needed to oversee his program, and 
Schlesinger is known as a lean admin- 


AS THE ECONOMISTS SEE IT 


Reactions to the Carter plan from 
TiMe’s Board of Economists: 

Most emphatic in support of the en- 
ergy package is Joseph Pechman of 
Washington's Brookings _ Institution, 
who has repeatedly urged the adoption 
of two of the program’s main elements: 
an additional federal tax on gasoline and 
an excise tax on big gas-gulping cars. 
Pechman concedes that the plan will 
add “moderately” to the inflation rate, 
but contends that somewhat higher 
prices are part of the cost the nation 
must pay to resolve its “most serious 
problem.” The program should have lit- 
tle or no impact on economic growth, 
Pechman asserts. Harvard University’s 
Otto Eckstein also believes the plan is 
workable. If enacted by Congress, he 
says, the package would add no more 
than seven-tenths of one percentage 
point to living costs between now and 
1980. Automakers would be hurt, but 
not disastrously. Though sales of small 
models would climb under the plan, 
Eckstein sees a net sales drop of 300,000 
U.S.-made cars a year and Detroit sales 
in dollar terms running about 4% a year 
below what they would otherwise be 
through 1980. 

= 

Walter Heller of the University of 
Minnesota, Arthur Okun of Brookings 
and Washington Consultant Robert 
Nathan, all Democrats, see potential 
flaws in the plan. The program's pro- 
posal to return money collected in high- 
er gas and crude oil prices in the form 
of tax credits to consumers will, in 
Okun’s view, boost living costs, kick 
up wage demands and add to the Con- 
sumer Price Index. All three members 
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would prefer that the Government use 
the additional tax revenues to help keep 
the C.P.I, down—either by paring pay- 
roll taxes or by returning the money 
to states to allow them to lower sales 
taxes. 

Far from satisfied with Carter's en- 
ergy proposals are the Republican mem- 
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istrator. Nonetheless, the program is so 
complex and involves the Government 
so heavily at every turn that the pro- 
posed new Department of Energy would 
carry heavy bureaucratic burdens. 

As to the inflationary aspects, they 
are to a degree unavoidable. The US., 
as Carter notes, has been fooling itself 
by paying artificially low prices for en- 
ergy—but, unhappily, any rise in ener- 
gy prices raises the US. cost of living 
The impact could be offset partly by an 
increase in supply—but none of the 
money raised by his energy taxes will 
be devoted to developing new energy 
sources. Indeed, the taxes would create 
a second inflationary impulse, because 
they would be returned to consumers 
through the income tax system, thereby 
giving people more money to spend. 

Why was the program shaped this 
way? Energy Aide Schlesinger and oth- 
er Carter assistants insist they were sim- 
ply being pragmatic, looking for the 
quickest, most effective way to solve en- 
ergy problems. At a White House back- 


controls on oil and gas and letting the 


market determine prices. Says Sprinkel: 
“It’s backward economics. We're not al- 
locating enough resources for invest- 
ment.” In addition, Greenspan fears 
that the program will create a new bu- 
reaucracy, add to businessmen’s uncer- 
tainty and result in a continuing lag in 
much needed investment in plant and 
equipment in all segments of industry. 
Says Greenspan: “The view that some- 
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bers—Alan Greenspan, who was Pres- 
ident Ford’s chief economic adviser; 
Beryl Sprinkel, executive vice president 
of Chicago’s Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank and Murray Weidenbaum of St. 
Louis’ Washington University. Their 
main complaint: the program’s failure 
to put enough emphasis on increasing 
energy supplies by eventually lifting all 


how this program is going to enhance 
growth is to me an utterly noncreditable 
notion.” 

Even so, Okun believes the program 
is essential if the nation is to have “in- 
surance against an energy catastrophe 
The question now is whether the Amer- 
ican people will have enough maturity 
to act before the crisis hits.” 
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DEMONSTRATOR AGAINST NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION 


With a bow fo the environmentalists. 


ground briefing, a top Carter energy aide 
declared, “One of the areas in which the 
sacrifice will be required to be the great- 
est will be our cherished beliefs.” Yet 
an ideological tone of suspicion of the 
oil companies seemed to wind through 
many of Carter's remarks. In his April 
18 speech, he told the public that “you 
might be right” in believing that the oil 
industry has been withholding supplies 
from the market—even though an In- 
terior Department investigation of the 
possible extent of such withholding has 
not even begun 


hy did Carter propose letting 

higher taxes rather than higher 

prices discourage energy con- 

sumption? The obvious answer 
to prevent oil companies from making 
windfall profits. In his press conference, 
he noted that the oil companies, under 
his plan, will have to report their prof- 
its in each geographical area and for 
each type of fuel they produce. That, he 
said, might well disclose anticompetitive 
practices that the Government could 
then use to prosecute the oil companies 
under the antitrust laws, and perhaps 
avoid any necessity of breaking up the 
companies or making them get out of 
non-oil energy fields, such as coal or nu- 
clear power. This stand marked a soft- 
ening of his position from the campaign 
Candidate Carter said he would prob- 
ably favor making the oil companies 
split off marketing activities and get out 
of non-oil businesses. 

Is there a compelling alternative to 
the Carter program? Many parts of the 
plan—the stand-by gasoline taxes, the 
moves to push industry toward using 
coal—make sense. Moreover, a Demo- 
cratic President cannot be expected to 
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ask a Democratic, heavily lib- 
eral Congress for immediate de- 
control of oil and gas prices that 
would indeed allow oil compa- 
nies to make enormous profits. 
Aside from the political realities, 
such decontrol, as Carter noted, 
would give the economy an in- 
flationary shock that it could not 
readily absorb. 

But there could be another 
way: a phased decontrol that 
would allow prices to seek their 
own level—and discourage con- 
sumption—without dealing too 
great an inflationary blow in any 
one year. The Government 
could ensure that the profits oil 
companies make from higher 
prices would be devoted to ex- 
ploration and development of 
new fields by placing a tax on 
any earnings that were not 
—with the proceeds to be devot- 
ed, perhaps, to joint federal-pri- 
vate exploitation of resources 
that are particularly difficult and 
expensive to tap, such as those 
lying under water on the outer 
continental shelf. The impact of 
rising prices on the poor could 
be offset by a system of federal gasoline 
and heating stamps, similar to food 
stamps. This proposal was rejected as 
too cumbersome. 

Whatever the plan's shortcomings, 
even its critics give Carter the highest 
marks for focusing national attention 
on the problem, for ending the period 
of inertia and corridor infighting with- 
in the Administration, and for opening 
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Siena other, ‘possibly FRE 
examples of the effect on consumers 
of Carter’s energy proposals: the 
President himself calculated that if 
his stand-by gasoline tax rises to 25¢ 
a gal., a family of four driving 10,000 
miles a year in a car that gets 27 
m.p g. would pay $91 more a year 
for gas, but would get back $500 in 
income tax credits. A homeowner who 
puts in $2,200 worth of insulation the- 
oretically can pick up a $410 tax 


an intense, vehement. national 
debate. 

It is just possible that out of this de- 
bate will come a new partnership be- 
tween Government and business, closer 
than Carter himself has proposed. An 
articulate advocate of such an approach 
is Thornton Bradshaw, the thoughtful 
president of Atlantic Richfield. Despite 
his belief in capitalism, Bradshaw con- 
tends that the U.S. does not enjoy a to- 
tally free market in which competing 
and countervailing forces work, as 
Adam Smith would have it, for the ul- 
timate benefit of the consumer. Instead. 
the U.S. already has developed an only 
partially free market characterized by 
a unique blend of private and Govern- 
ment forces. 


even 


n that mixed environment, Bradshaw 
sees the need for each element to per- 
form the function that it does best 
As Bradshaw wrote in the February 
Fortune: “We should not strive to bring 
about more government intervention in 
economic matters, but we surely need 
to make that intervention more ratio- 
nal.” Bradshaw’s prescription: Govern- 
ment must set the overall goals and sig- 
nal to industry what it wants done. Then. 
with a minimum of federal interference. 
industry should get on with the job of ac- 
complishing those goals 
That may or may not happen. But 
the energy crisis demonstrates once 
again that the U.S. no longer can afford 
the luxury of having the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the business community 
regard one another as adversaries to be 
wounded at every turn. 


credit bin, If Carter's Ss program pass- 
es, the homeowner can arrange 
financing through his utility, which 
will add repayments to his monthly 
gas or oil bill, but his savings on 
fuel will cancel out the loan payments 
—or so says the Government. By fed- 
eral calculation, the average person's 
share of money raised by a pro- 
posed tox on crude oil and returned 
to consumers through income tax 
credits will be $47. 
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Check the facts: 


1. Low price plus... Pinto starts 
out with a low price. But that low price 
includes a powerful cast-iron engine for 
climbing steep hills, passing quickly 

and entering highways confidently 

Pinto also has a wide track to help give 
ita comfortable, stable ride. And every 
Pinto has a sporty suspension system 
and rack-and-pinion steering for precise, 
em handling 


25 Excellent mileage. 
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3-Door Runabout 
with new all-glass third door 
and flip-up removable roof options 


3. Scheduled maintenance 


reduced $353. 


¢ Over the past four years, more than 
75% of the scheduled maintenance 
requirements on Pinto's 4-cylinder 
engine have been reduced or elim- 
inated. That's an estimated reduction 
in costs of $353 

© So today, the base Pinto's average 
scheduled service is estimated at only 
$186 for the first 50,000 miles 


Based on Fords Service Labor Time 
Standards Manual, a $13 50 labor rate, and 
ed retail parts prices in effect 8/31/76 
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FORD PINTO 
FORD DIVISION 


Ford Pinto 3-Door Runabout 


4. High resale value. 
Pinto consistently has high resale value 
Compare Pinto’s resale prices to Vega’s, 
for example 

Used Car Retail Prices, January 1977 
. u haces 
| Wear | VEGA | PINTO | accanCce 
| 4973 |$1,264|$1,489| $225 
1974 |$1,572 |$1,861 | $289 
[ 1975 [$1,958 [$2,306 | sae 


Source Natonal Average NADA Used Car Guide 

















It's easy to see why most small cars 
have a tough time beating Pinto’s built- 
in and lasting value 


And more... 


¢ Durable and reliable 2.3 liter 
cast-iron engine. 

* Roomy, comfortable interior. 

* Exciting options. 

* Rugged unit-body construction. 

¢ The best rust and corrosion pro- 
tection system in Pinto’s history. 

¢ More than 5,500 Ford Dealers. 


When America needs 
a better idea, 
ford puts it on wheels. 








ATALE OF TWO SUBURBS: NEAR CHICAGO... 


If President Carter's program to con- 
serve energy is to succeed, U.S. subur- 
banites—the nation’s most careless 
squanderers of energy—will have to 
change their attitudes substantially, and 
their life-styles somewhat, too. To 
learn how one representative American 
suburb uses energy, and how it has re- 
sponded to Carter's call for conservation, 
TIME Correspondent Patricia Delaney 
went to Hinsdale, Illinois. Then, to see 
how another affluent suburb takes a dif- 
ferent approach to the same problem, 
TIME Correspondent Barrett Seaman vis- 
ited Résrath, outside of Cologne, West 
Germany. Their reports 


At dawn, the mists of spring float 
over the rolling green lawns of the vil- 
lage of Hinsdale, 25 miles west of Chi- 
cago. Petals from thousands of flower- 
ing fruit trees swirl down wide, brick 
streets and settle in pink drifts around 
sprawling Victorian houses. The casu- 
ally wealthy suburb of 15,906 seems safe 
from any kind of drastic change, espe- 
cially an energy shock. Says Louis Dun- 
can, Hinsdale’s president: “We are in- 
dividually concerned about energy, but 
our life-style hasn't changed yet.” 

Nor- should it soon be expected to, 
given the facts of life in Hinsdale, where 
the median income is $26,340. While 
many of the town’s corporate executives 
pay hip-service to conservation by 
boarding the crowded Burlington 
Northern for the commute to Chicago, 
their wives and children spend their 
lives in automobiles. To shop in a big su- 
permarket, housewives must drive three 
miles to Oak Brook. There is no local 
public transportation system—and none 
is contemplated. In Hinsdale, where 
families with two or more cars are the 
norm, the auto rules not only the road, 
but life. Among the most popular makes 
those big gas guzzlers that Carter is in- 
veighing against. 

If the young children are not in the 
family station wagon, they are on the 
school bus. So many older students have 
cars that high school parking lots are 
jammed. As suburban mothers do across 
the country, Hinsdale’s decry the time 
they spend behind the wheel. And well 
they should: they clock between 6,000 
and 8,000 miles a year simply shuttling 
around the area. Says Mrs. James Gib- 
son, wife of a psychiatrist and mother 
of four girls: “Everything is event-ori- 
ented with children here. Dozens of full- 
sized station wagons roll just to get teen- 
agers to their parties.” 

What with the chauffeuring of kids, 
shopping excursions, trips to tennis and 
golf clubs twenty or more minutes away 
and frequent journeys to summer houses 
in Wisconsin or Michigan, the gasoline 
bills are enormous. Mrs. Gibson averag- 
es $55 a month for her 1976 Chevrolet 
Chevelle sedan, which gets 16 miles to 
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the gallon. Her husband spends double 
that for his 12 m.p.g. Mercedes, which he 
uses for commuting. John Schmeltzer, 
editor of the local Suburban Trib, be- 
lieves that car-buying, if not car-driving, 
habits are slowly changing. Says he 
“People have come down from the huge 
Cadillacs to Buicks or Oldsmobiles, from 
a Marquis Brougham to just a Marquis.” 

Hinsdale’s residents waste as much 
energy at home as on the road. The mas- 
sive Victorian houses on the south side of 
the community predate insulation. Last 
winter the owners got impressive fuel 
bills—one family paid nearly $1,000 for 
oil in January. But as Schmeltzer points 
out, “If the people took their bills seri- 
ously, the town would be swarming with 
insulation installers right now. It isn’t.” 


few residents do monitor energy 
costs carefully. Advertising Sales- 
man Charles McKeown listened 
approvingly to Carter's speech last 
week, Says he: “We have been very cog- 
nizant of saving energy. We put up 
awnings, caulked our windows and used 
exhaust fans instead of air conditioning 
last summer when the temperature was 
below 78°. We could consider solar en- 
ergy. The tax incentive rang noisy bells 
in our heads—we are being clobbered 
on taxes.” Mrs. Gibson plans to respond 
to Carter's challenge by calling in an ar- 
chitect to consult on insulation and on 
the hot water supply 
But such individual conservation 
concerns are the exception. With big 
cars dominating driveways, with Cuisi- 
narts and Hotpoints filling kitchens 
(along with every other conceivable ap- 
pliance from microwave ovens to gar- 
bage compactors), the villagers are hard- 
ly in a frame of mind to respond to the 
energy crisis. The home air conditioners 
will soon be humming again. Congress- 
man John Erlenborn polled his constit- 
uents about energy and decided that 


RUSH HOUR TRAFFIC RETURNING FROM CHICAGO INCHES THROUGH HINSDALE 


they did not believe there was an en- 
ergy crisis. Says a frustrated Schmeltzer 
“Many still think that if you leave ev- 
erything alone, all will be fine.” 

Bea McKeown is speaking for a 
number of her neighbors when she says 
“I don’t think we can comply with Car- 
ter’s goals to cut down on gas consump- 
tion. We will just have to pay.” 


HINSDALE 





RELYING ON POWER TO MOW THE GRASS 











... AND OUTSIDE COLOGNE 


In the gentle hills east of Cologne 
4.300 miles from Hinsdale—the peo- 
ple of Résrath (pop. 21,000) are also en- 
joying the good life. The commuters 
include middle-management execulives 
at the large Ford Motor Co. plant, pro- 
fessors at Cologne’s famous university, 
and chemical engineers who work at the 
massive refineries near the city. About 


Rosrath 


Rhein.- Berg. Kreis 





MRS. CARLS IN WELL-EQUIPPED KITCHEN 





30% of the families earn more than $21,- 
000 per year—a cut above the average 
for the typical German suburb. None- 
theless, a lingering frugality engendered 
by the war years pervades Résrath and 
makes the residents far more energy- 
conscious than their counterparts in 
Hinsdale. Says Housewife Edith Szyper- 
ski, 42: “When we were children we had 
to save. We often had petroleum only a 
few hours a day.” 

Like the Americans, the West Ger- 
mans love their cars. There are no speed 
limits on the two autobahns that flank 
the suburb, and most commuters drive 
the twelve miles to Cologne instead of 
taking the train, which comes only hour- 
ly. But many of the cars in Résrath are 
gas-sipping compacts or minis, an un- 
derstandable situation with the price of 
fuel at $1.40 a gallon. The few standard- 
size American cars stand out like whales 
in a school of porpoises. 

Two-car families are not nearly as 
common as in Hinsdale, and the kind of 
mother who lives at the controls of her 
station wagon, chauffeuring around the 
small fry, is virtually nonexistent. Here 
most children walk 14 miles or farther 
to school. Leonore Carls, 50, shares the 
family Ford Consul with her husband, 
Hans, a Ford sales-promotion manager. 
As part of a car pool, he drives to work 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday; she 
gets the car Monday and Friday. To- 
gether, the Carlses put a total of 11,000 
miles a year on their lone auto—a figure 
that does not approach Hinsdale’s stan- 
dards for one-car owners. 

One energy-saving advantage that 
Résrath has over Hinsdale is that the 
German suburb, unlike the American, 
has conveniently located shopping ar- 
eas. An everyday sight is a housewife 
pedaling her bicycle home from the su- 
permarket, straining to see over the top 
of grocery bags stuffed into the handle- 
bar basket. Résrath teen-agers can get 
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where they have to go on bicycles or 
mopeds—bikes powered by a small, aux- 
iliary motor that can cover 200 miles or 
so on a gallon of gas. There is no com- 
pulsion for adults to go into Cologne in 
search of entertainment. Résrath has a 
local orchestra, four good choirs and four 
soccer-handball clubs with a total mem- 
bership of 2,000. 

Résrath’s moderate climate helps 
energy conservation. During the Hins- 
dale summers, the mercury often climbs 
into the 90s, but it seldom rises above the 
mid-70s in the German suburb, which 
has no need for air conditioning. In the 
winter, when the temperature averages 
about 25° in Hinsdale, Résrath has com- 
paratively balmy readings in the mid- 
30s. As it happens, Résrath also benefits 
from the coincidental fact that wood is 
scarce: virtually every building is made 
of stone or brick slathered generously 
with gray-white plaster. Windows tend 
to be small, doors heavy and roofs 
snugly covered with baked clay tiles. 
In addition, German building codes of- 
ten mandate special insulation for 
new houses—double-pane windows, for 
example. 


$ a result, the residents of Résrath 

can keep their houses at a toasty 

71°—or higher—and not have to 

pay exorbitant heating bills. The 
Carlses, for example, annually spend 
around $400 on fuel oil—a figure that 
would be the envy of Hinsdale home- 
owners. The Carlses have also helped 
to reduce costs by taking the kind of ini- 
tiative that the Carter Administration 
would applaud: forming a cooperative 
with ten other families to buy oil, with 
the result that they get a rate of 40¢ per 
gal., v. the standard price of 60¢. (Hins- 
dale’s rate: 44¢ per gal.) 

Résrath’s housewives have most 
modern appliances but they seem to use 
them more frugally. Mrs. Szyperski fig- 
ures that she spends only $12.50 a year 
for electricity for each person in her 
eight-member household. (Daytime 
rates in the two communities are com- 
parable.) Such knowledge about energy 
costs is commonplace in Résrath; the av- 
erage housewife knows kilowatt rates as 
accurately as she does the size of her 
shoe. Some of Résrath’s residents also 
benefit from the kind of energy-saving 
measures that Carter is trying to encour- 
age—for example, a device that stores 
heat generated by electricity at night, 
when the rate is low, and then releases 
it during the day. 

Comparisons between cultures are 
difficult, yet, in broad terms, the West 
Germans estimate that they use about 
half as much energy per capita as their 
American counterparts. For many peo- 
ple in Résrath, even that is too much. 
Edith Szyperski reports that her 33- 
year-old maid, who was a year old when 
World War II ended, sometimes wastes 
hot water. “It bothers me so,” says Mrs 
Szyperski, and she makes a fist to show 
her tension—and her memories 
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TIME ESSAY 


Moral Equivalents and Other Bugle Calls 


Not everyone knew the author, but the phrase was fa- 
miliar; “the moral equivalent of war.” It was quoted with- 
out attribution by President Jimmy Carter last week in an 
attempt to mobilize the nation against the squandering of 
energy. But the words were first uttered in 1910 by Phi- 
losopher William James, who had something else in mind. 

The American pragmatist hated war but nonetheless 
nourished a great admiration for the military virtues: har- 
dihood, collective fervor, discipline. If these could be di- 
verted from the battlefield, he reasoned, the nation could 
harness the spirit and energy usually evoked only by local 
conflict or foreign adventure and be the richer for it. He 
called for, instead of military service, a “conscription of 
the whole youthful population to form for a certain num- 
ber of years a part of the army 
enlisted against Nature.” 

The italics were his. Like 
his 19th century compatriots, 
James perceived Nature as a 
capital villain equipped with 
an arsenal of droughts and 
floods, hurricanes and plagues. 
What better use of the nation- 
al zeal than to tame these fore- 
es for the commonweal? 

The carnage of World War 
I seemed to annihilate such no- 
ble proposals. Values reversed 
themselves: the military vir- 
tues, it appeared, could only be 
found in the military; war 
seemed the only way to rally 
the nation. 

Yet the James ideal would 
not die. During Britain’s Gen- 
eral Strike of 1926, chaos beck- 
oned; instead the populace co- 
operated, and the nation was 
actually strengthened by the 
imminence of peacetime catas- 
trophe. In the "30s Depression, 


the moral equivalent of war WILLIAM JAMES, DRAWN BY HIMSELF IN THE 1860s 


was articulated and taken lit- 

erally by the Roosevelt Administration. Men of military 
age marched with shovels instead of rifles in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

World War II could not entirely extinguish the old 
Jamesian values. John F. Kennedy's Peace Corps was an 
attempt to conscript the young without uniforms or weap- 
onry; during the debates of the space race, Aerospace Ex- 
ecutive James McDonnell called the race to the planets “a 
creative substitute for war.” On the war-ravaged Conti- 
nent, Jean Monnet had a less visionary plan: the Com- 
mon Market. As he saw it, the interdependence of French 
and German technology and resources would substitute 
economic values for military rivalries, altering the context 
in which Europe’s traditional tribalism had functioned for 
so long with such frequently hideous results. With some 
help from the Soviet menace, that part of Monnet’s grand 
design has worked pretty well. But his further aim of cre- 
ating a politically united Europe remains a vision. 

In the ‘60s America, war no longer served to create 
unity but to sever it. It was the home-grown calamity of 
a blackout that welded a populace; the oil embargo 
served not to weaken national resolve, but to bolster it 
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—although that resolve ebbed when the gas pumps flowed. 
In these cases, moral equivalency worked because the 
crises were perceived as serious but not desperate (the 
embargo) or desperate but not serious (the blackout). 
Americans could wryly agree with Historian D.W. Bro- 
gan’s citation of the contrast between democratic gov- 
ernment and the nondemocratic, which “is like a splen- 
did ship, with all its sails set; it moves majestically on, 
then it hits a rock and sinks for ever. Democracy is like 
a raft. It never sinks, but damn it, your feet are always 
in the water.” 

Hot water this time. The energy crisis, like the De- 
pression, is serious and desperate (though not immediate- 
ly desperate). It will not be cured with the good-humored 
resignation of people aiding 
one another through a dark- 
ened city, or by cursing the im- 
broglio of the Middle East. 

As usual, people see in it 
their favorite causes or villains. 
For example, the new anti- 
growth puritans, enemies of 
enlarging G.N.P., also use 
the present situation to rein- 
force their arguments (though 
without a sensible rate of 
growth, the American society 
is marked for a stagnation in 
which the poor and disfran- 
chised are given no exit). Can 
differing visions—not to men- 
tion the ordinary, everyday 
desire to get along—be pulled 
together into a joint resolve 
under that Jamesian phrase? 
The label of War Substitute 
will not quite adhere to the en- 
ergy crisis. Millions would 
agree with Scholar Irving Kris- 
tol, who acknowledges that the 
problem of finite energy is real 
enough. “I think it’s reasonable 
to ask democratic people for 
self-sacrifice for limited periods of time for a clearly de- 
fined purpose,” he says, “but I see no sense in it for an 
indefinite period.” Yet an indefinite period of self-dis- 
cipline is what Americans face. Perhaps the President 
should have chosen a more appropriate metaphor; the 
current crisis is more like an open-ended siege than a 
war with an expected end. Barring some technological 
miracle, that siege will persist beyond this generation 
and its survivors. It must be borne a bit at a time until 
Americans revise the way they live. Contrary to William 
James’ phrase, today it is not Nature that needs to be 
subdued, and perhaps not even Human Nature. There is 
a very real desire, shared by mankind the world over, 
for a common cause, even a common destiny. But what 
is required to provoke enlistments today is not as simple 
as war. Carter’s program is so complicated in part be- 
cause the paradoxical balance of free enterprise and 
federal supervision, of expansion and conservation, must 
be maintained in the present America. The President 
might have been more accurate—if less inspiring—with 
the words of Novelist Henry James, William's brother: 
“It’s a complex fate being an American.” Stefan Kanfer 
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HOPING TO FIND A NEW LIFE, MEXICANS WADE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE RIVER NEAR EL PASO, TEXAS, TO ENTER THE U.S. AS ILLEGAL ALIENS 
“No commandos or assault troops have shown more determination in storming a country that tries to keep them out.” 


The US. is being invaded so silent- 
ly and surreptitiously that most Amer- 
icans are not even aware of it. The in- 
vaders come by land, sea and air. They 
fly commercial and private aircraft; they 
jump ship or sail their own boats; they 
scale mountains and swim rivers. Some 
have crawled through a mile-long tun- 
nel; others have squeezed through the 
San Antonio sewerage system. No com- 
mandos or assault troops have shown 
more ingenuity and determination in 
storming a country that tries to keep 
them out. They are the illegal immi- 
grants who come not to destroy but to 
enjoy the blessings of the most prosper- 
ous nation on earth. 

Vast Scale. What was once a trick- 
le has become a flood. Exact figures are 
hard to come by, but US. officials es- 
timate that between 6 million and 10 
million illegal aliens are living in the 
U.S. Last year alone, between 500,000 
and | million arrived—while another 
750,000 were caught and deported. If 
these numbers are added to the 400,000 
legal newcomers who enter every year, 
it is apparent that the US. is experi- 
encing an immigration on the vast scale 
of that of the turn of the century.* Last 
week, while concentrating on energy, 
the Carter Administration was studying 
the implications of the invasion and try- 
ing to solve the problems it raises. 

The growing population and unem- 
ployment of the Third World countries 
are propelling people to a better life in 
the U.S. Some 80% of the illegal aliens 
*The immigration law provides an annual quota 
of 170,000 for the Eastern Hemisphere and 120,000 
for the Western. Another 110,000—primarily rel- 
atives—are permitted to enter under special pro- 
visions. In the Eastern Hemisphere, each nation 
has a quota, and immigrants are accepted largely 
on the basis of their skills and family ties to US. 
citizens. There are no national quotas in the West- 


ern Hemisphere; immigrants are accepted on the 
basis of first come, first served 
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now living in America came from Mex- 
ico, where the population is growing at 
the rate of 3.5% a year, the jobless rate 
approaches 40%, and a man _ lucky 
enough to find work may be paid $1 a 
day. Small wonder that close to 10% of 
all Mexicans actually reside in the U.S., 
and Los Angeles has the third largest 
concentration of Mexicans (after Mex- 
ico City and Guadalajara). 

In the past few years increasing 
numbers of Haitians, Colombians, Ja- 
maicans, Greeks, Filipinos and Nigeri- 
ans have joined the migration. The 
aliens used to do mainly farm work in 
the South and Southwest. But they have 
now established enclaves in major ur- 
ban centers. According to the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service esti- 
mates, there are 50,000 illegal aliens in 
Washington, D.C., more than 500,000 
in Chicago and 1.3 million in the New 
York metropolitan area. Says Leonard 
Chapman, who stepped down last 
month as commissioner of the INS: “We 
have become the haven for the unem- 
ployed of the world. I think it’s going to 
be catastrophic.” 

This incessant invasion presents the 
US. with a basic dilemma. A nation of 
immigrants is reluctant to reject other 
immigrants, particularly those who 
want to get ahead in the best American 
tradition. Few come for a handout; they 
are anxious to make a living. An illegal 
alien who is currently employed as an in- 
dustrial painter in Brooklyn used to live 
on a South Pacific island where he 
dreamed of the American paradise of 
hard work. “It is the obsession of every 
islander,” he says, “to come and be re- 
warded for what he does’—a dream 
shared round the world. 

But there is growing apprehension 
that the illegal immigrant’s dream- 
come-true may turn out to be a nation- 


al nightmare. The AFL-CIO argues that 
the illegals not only take jobs away from 
Americans but force down wage levels 
by being willing to work for low sal- 
aries. The INS estimates that the new- 
comers cost the American taxpayer $13 
billion a year in social services, and ag- 
gravate the already unfavorable balance 
of payments by annually sending home 
$3 billion—or more. 

Getting into America illegally is one 
of the easiest crimes to commit and one 
of the least punished. Says Chapman: 
“An illegal alien who is caught has to 
be one of the unluckiest fellas in the 
world.” Most of the illegal immigrants 
who arrive in the U.S. cross the 2,000- 
mile-long Mexican border, where a 
small number of federal agents are over- 
whelmed by the size of their job (see box 
page 30). Professional smuggling rings 
provide guides for a fee ranging from 
$100 to $1,000, forged papers from $300 
to $1,200, depending on the quality of 
the forgery and the affluence of the im- 
migrant. Last year the INS apprehended 
9,600 smugglers and figure at least twice 
that number got away. 

Brisk Trade. Finding work is sel- 
dom a problem, as long as the immi- 
grants are not fussy about what they do, 
and few are. All they have to show an 
employer is a Social Security card, which 
is about as hard to acquire as a Pop- 
sicle. They can either borrow one, buy 
a forged one or get a genuine one by sub- 
mitting a driver's license. 

If they are reasonably cautious, they 
will probably never be detected. The un- 
dermanned INS, whose enforcement 
staff numbers fewer than 2,900, oper- 
ates mainly on tips it receives. No gov- 
ernment agency is under any pressure 
to report the “undocumented” aliens it 
comes across. Even if an immigrant is 
caught, he is often released on his pledge 
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that he will leave the country; he may re- 
nege and simply move to a different job 
in another area. Criminal penalties are 
seldom imposed by courts with over- 
crowded dockets. 

Once an alien is settled in America, 
he seeks legitimacy as fast as possible. 
The easiest route is marriage. If he weds 
a US. citizen, he can become a legal res- 
ident. A brisk trade flourishes in quick- 
ie, temporary marriages; for a fee of 
around $1,000, many American men 
and women will offer to wed an illegal 
alien. The couple are soon divorced; the 
alien wins the right to stay in the coun- 
try while the American is ready for the 
next match. If a marriage partner is not 
available, an illegal alien can use an- 
other close relation to gain legality. Gino 
Ciampa, 28, a hairdresser in Boston, pre- 
ferred not to wed in order to stay in 
America. “I wanted to marry for love,” 
he explains. Instead he persuaded his 
mother to come from Italy to live for a 
year with her brother, an American cit- 
izen. That made her a legal US. res- 
ident. Once she was legal, so, with the 
proper filing of papers, was Gino. Then 
Mama returned to Italy. 

The illegal immigrants often have 
more to fear from exploiters, or “coy- 
otes,” as they are called, than they do 
from American authorities. They are 
fair game for every kind of shyster law- 
yer and racketeer, many of their own 
ethnic background. The victims of the 
fleecing can scarcely complain to the po- 
lice, lest they give themselves away. 

Unshaken Resolve. To survive, the 
aliens gladly accept lower wages than 
Americans; their average hourly rate is 
often one-third or more below the stan- 
dard. U.S. officials have found farm la- 
borers in the West who were paid $15 a 
week. Unscrupulous employers threaten 
to turn over the illegals to the INS if they 
complain. Kickbacks to the boss are 
commonplace; migrant workers often 
bed down in open fields. “We live the 
life of a concentration camp,” says an il- 
legal Mexican in California. “It is cruel 
here, but one can at least eat.” 


ILLEGAL MEXICAN IMMIGRANTS CLEARING RANCH FIELD IN WEST TEXAS 





Whatever the costs, most illegals are 
determined to have their slice of par- 
adise and nothing shakes their resolve. 

> “Juan,” 48, an illegal Mexican im- 
migrant who now works in Florida, has 
crossed the border so often in search of 
work that he has lost count. He has been 
arrested at least a dozen times and lives 
in constant fear of being sent home 
again. Just last month he narrowly es- 
caped detection when a border patrol 
questioned him at the nursery where he 
works, but the officers did not ask for 
his papers. Says he: “I will work like 
this until I die.” 

> Jorge Guerrero, 24, is an Ecua- 
dorian who jumped ship in San Fran- 
cisco at the age of 16. Three years later 
he was caught and deported. He re- 
turned by paying a smuggler $200 and 
enrolled in a federal job-training pro- 
gram in Massachusetts, hoping to be- 
come an engineer. Discovered once 
again, he is now in jail on a charge of il- 
legal entry. Will he try to come back to 
the U'S. still another time? “Why not?” 
he shrugs. “I’ve nothing to lose.” 

» Giaccomo Fosse, 32, arrived in 
Boston from Italy on a 30-day visa and 
stayed on when he could not get it ex- 
tended. One Sunday after Mass, he paid 
$1,000 to a priest who promised to help 
him. Two weeks later the priest had dis- 
appeared and Fosse was arrested and 
deported to Italy. Undeterred, he went 
to Germany, obtained another 30-day 
visa to the US. and returned to Boston. 
He looked up a girl he had met on his 
first trip and married her. That set up 
Giaccomo to become a legal resident, al- 
though INS agents checked the hotel to 
make sure the couple had spent their 
wedding night together. 

> Andre Tassy, 30, was accused of 
plotting against the Haitian government 
and imprisoned for 24 years. After his 
release in 1974, he and his wife 
and 31 others fled in a leaky 14- 
ft. boat. First they landed in 
Cuba, where the craft was re- 
paired. Then they pushed on to 
Florida. As soon as they had 
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beached the boat, the men were jailed for 
illegal entry. Tassy was released on $500 
bond and is now awaiting a court deci- 
sion on his deportation. Unlike Cubans, 
most Haitians are not recognized as po- 
litical refugees by the U.S. and are not 
permitted to stay. Says an embittered 
Tassy: “Cubans get papers, money and 
food stamps. Nothing for the Haitians.” 

> Guillermo Morales, 28, lived with 
a dozen brothers and sisters in a Mex- 
ican border town. He learned to weld 
but could barely make a living. Finally, 
he heard about an outfit that would sup- 
ply him with an American wife for $100. 
He paid up, crossed the border and mar- 
ried the woman in Laredo. After work- 
ing as a welder for three years, he saved 
enough money to marry the Mexican 
woman he really loved. Unfortunately, 
he forgot to get a divorce from his first 
wife. He barely escaped to Mexico with 
the border patrol on his heels. 

A curious mixture of groups—civil 
rights and Mexican-American organi- 
zations, large farmers and the Wall 
Street Journal—is sympathetic to the il- 
legal immigration. They claim that these 
foreigners fill the kinds of jobs that most 
Americans shun. The aliens serve as 
busboys, dishwashers, laundrymen, por- 
ters, sweepers. They have been found 
painting the Statue of Liberty and clean- 
ing up the INS offices in Washington. 
Desperate for domestics, many affluent 
households hire illegal aliens, and some 
housewives in Beverly Hills even forge 
documents for their maids and pay for 
their secret trips back to Mexico. Farm- 
ers—particularly those in Florida and 
California—are especially dependent 
upon the newcomers. Asks Perry Ells- 
worth, executive vice president of the 
National Council of Agricultural Em- 
ployers: “Do you know how many 
Americans are interested in stoop labor? 


ALIENS UNDER ARREST NEAR ORLANDO, FLA. 
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Don't let the 
Squeeze YOu 








Well friends, you heard what the man said. 


Some sacrifices will have to be made. 
But getting into a Volkswagen won't be 
one of them. 


Volkswagens may look like small cars, 


but only on the outside. 
Inside is another story altogether. 


A VW Rabbit, for example, has (incred- 


ibly!) more space for people than 19 other 


cars in its class, including Monza, Mustang, 


Pinto, Sunbird, Datsun F-10, and Toyota 
Celica. 

The Rabbit also has (shockingly!) more 
trunk space than 34 
other cars, including 
Cadillac Seville, 
Thunderbird, 
Camaro, 
Monza, Nova, 
Comet, Star- JR 


+ 











fire, Firebird, Skylark and Ventura. 

These are official U.S. Government sta- 
tistics, by the way, published in the official 
Environmental Protection Agency 1977 Gas 
Mileage Guide. 

The Rabbit also goes like a bat out of you- 
know-where. From 0 to 50 in 7.7 seconds is 
sports car performance. 

Moving along smartly to our Dasher. We 
hope you Il be floored to learn that the VW 
Dasher Wagon, according to the same EPA 
guide, has more trunk space than any 
wagon in its class made by any other manv- 
facturer. Meaning General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, Datsun, Toyota. 





e ®@ 
into a small car. 


ee Si car in its class 
A Dasher made by any—re- 
s ; peat any — manufacturer. 

All the new Volkswagens 
were made for the times that 
are on.us now. All three get 

24 MPG in the city, Rabbit 

and Scirocco get 37 MPG 
on the highway, Dasher 
gets 36. (EPA estimates 
with standard transmission. 
Actual mileage depends 
on how and where you 
drive, optional equipment, 
quite that much and the car's condition.) 
space, Dasher Yet even with all this economy, there is 
also comes ina beautifully appointed —_ nothing quite like them for their combination 
2-door Hatchback and 4-door Sedan. Yet — of handling, performance, reliability, safety, 
both Dashers have way more passenger space and just plain wisdom of design. 










your family 
doesn't need 


room and trunk room than any Japanese You're going to appreciate them. Better 
car in their class and more than most Amer- still, you'regoing 
ican cars in their class. tolove them. 


Finally, Scirocco. The VW 
Scirocco is a true sports 
car that can bring home 
16 cubic feet of stuff on 
Saturdays and racing 
trophies on Sundays 

Scirocco is just some 
thing else, beating every- 
thing in its class (and a 
lot of other classes). Yet Sc 
it has more trunk space 
than any —repeat —any 
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INS NOMINEE LEONEL J. CASTILLO 
Timely gesture of good will. 


Without that labor [of the aliens], many 
farms would have to mechanize or fold.” 

Nick Capous, a former illegal alien 
from Greece who now owns a $5 million- 
a-year painting firm in New York City, 
has discovered that US. citizens are un- 
willing to perform high-risk, low-pay- 
ing jobs. After Americans spend a few 
weeks up in the rigging painting bridg- 
es or towers, he says disdainfully, they 
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quit and try to collect unemployment. 

Yet there is evidence that illegal 
aliens are taking at least some jobs from 
Americans because of their willingness 
to work for less money. Unemployment, 
for example, is high among union car- 
penters in Houston even though the city 
is in the midst of a building boom. The 
reason is that contractors are holding 
out for Mexican immigrants who will ac- 
cept less than the minimum wage. Says 
Labor Secretary Ray Marshall: “We 
work hard to create a few jobs, and 
these are swamped by people crossing 
the border.” 

Cursory Proof. The INS figures that 
in 1975, 1 million jobs that were held 
by illegals could have been switched to 
Americans: 150,000 of them in heavy in- 
dustry, 214,000 in light industry, 301,000 
in the service trades and 335,000 in ag- 
riculture. That would be enough today 
to reduce the unemployment rate from 
7.3% to 6.3%. 

There is also mounting concern 
about the additional pressure that ille- 
gal immigrants are putting on already 
overburdened social services and facil- 
ities. For the most part, illegals avoid 
welfare since they come to the US. to 
work. But increasingly, as they bring 
their families along with them, the new- 
comers are taking advantage of relief 
programs, which are all too easy to ap- 
ply for. In 1975, 370 of the 21,039 il- 


On the Track of the Invaders 


The watch on the Rio Grande is a 
most crucial outpost in the ceaseless war 
of nerves with the illegal Mexican im- 
migrants. Here they can be quickly ap- 
prehended and returned home with a 
minimum of fuss and expense. The prob- 
lem is catching them, for they have as 
many escape routes as the snakelike Rio 
Grande has bends. Maintaining the dai- 
ly vigil in the Harlingen sector of the 
Texas-Mexican border is Roland Lom- 
blot, 51, a 27-year veteran of the U'S. 
Border Patrol. He and his eleven-man 
crew capture an average of 200 aliens a 
month, But the agents are so outmanned 
that they figure 2,000 get by them. 

The officers have studied every pos- 
sible escape route through river, canal, 
drainage ditch and cow trail. They are 
familiar with the telltale habits of their 
quarry. Most aliens are hungry, dirty, 
and walk with a nervous gait. Their 
clothes may betray them. On the wall 
in Lomblot’s office, a big picture frame 
encloses types of Mexican and Amer- 
ican shoe heels so that an agent can tell 
the difference at a glance. 

Every night Lombiot stations two of 
his men on the river to guard a stretch 
39 miles long. Their principal piece of 
equipment is a “people sniffer,” an elec- 
tronic sensing device developed to catch 
the prowling Viet Cong. Despite its 
name, the instrument actually detects 
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the minute seismic vibrations caused by 
a person walking. The agents place the 
gadget—the size of a briefcase—near the 
banks of the Rio Grande and don ear- 
phones. When they pick up a vibration, 
they move in to seize their prey. 

But the agents are often outwitted., 
Farmers on the U.S. side of the river 
sometimes put out empty boxes at sun- 
set. Mexicans swim the river at night, 
pick okra in the early morning when it 
is fresh, then swim back home. The 
farmer returns at midday and, lo, his 
boxes are full. A Mexican labor man- 
ager, who hires the workers, arrives later 
in the day for his pay. Says Lomblot: 
“The farmer gets cheap labor, the Mex- 
icans keep from starving, and every- 
body’s happy but the border patrol.” 

. 


At dawn other agents go out to 
search for aliens who may have slipped 
by during the night. One day TIME’s Bill 
Starr accompanied Lomblot on a search. 
Starr’s report: 

“We were headed into the morning 
sun. ‘Fresh tracks are easily seen when 
you look into the sun, Lomblot ex- 
plained. ‘We can also tell how long ago 
they were made by how windblown they 
are.’ We passed a sugar-cane field. ‘Hate 
to see sugar cane grown this close to the 
river, he said. ‘Good place for aliens to 
hide. Good place to hide dope or smug- 


legal aliens who were apprehended in 
New York City were discovered to have 
received $500,000 in welfare payments, 
although they owned $1.4 million in as- 
sets. Aliens manage to get on the rolls 
for Medicare and Medicaid, and they 
get free emergency treatment at hospi- 
tals. They also send their children to 
school as required by law. As they reg- 
ister for various programs, they are 
asked to give only cursory proof of their 
legal status and take a small risk of de- 
tection. Some court decisions, in fact, 
have made it harder for the INS to check 
up on aliens. In 1975 a California court 
ruled that school officials cannot release 
the names of illegal immigrants. 

Illegal aliens are probably among 
the most law-abiding people in Amer- 
ica, if only to avoid coming to the at- 
tention of the police. But like other 
groups, they are becoming more in- 
volved in crime, ranging from muggings 
to narcotics smuggling. Last week in 
New York City, an illegal Panamanian 
immigrant shot two policemen when 
they tried to arrest him in the course of 
a drug sale; one was killed. Says Charles 
Knapp, a troubleshooter for the U.S. La- 
bor Department: “We're setting up a 
whole new underclass of people who are 
essentially outside the law.” 

This week Cabinet members are 
submitting a broad-gauged attack on the 
problem for President Carter's consid- 


gled merchandise and later pick it up.’ 
(Drugs as well as people do indeed flow 
north across the river. See LAW.] 

“We saw some tracks. Lomblot stud- 
ied them. We backtracked to where a 
road turns off the river and, sure enough, 
the tracks came from that direction. We 
followed the tracks until the next inter- 
section, where they turned north. On the 
radio we learned that one of Lomblot’s 
night agents had spotted three Mexicans 
walking north with inner tubes. Perhaps 
the tubes helped them cross the river, 
and now, desperate for money, they 
would try to sell them. For a while, Lom- 
blot lost the tracks, but he continued 
along the road, always angling toward 
the north. The paved road stopped at a 
farmhouse with only a dirt road con- 
tinuing farther north. Here it was easy 
to see the footprints. 

“A border patrol vehicle approached 
along the road. Two aliens were inside: 
Edmundo Vargas, 17, and Juan Pérez, 
15. Both were dirty, tired, scared. After 
crossing the river at night, they told us, 
they hid in the brush while a surveying 
crew ate lunch. When the crew left, the 
Mexicans devoured banana peelings, 
apple cores and bits and pieces of cheese 
left on wax paper. ‘First time,’ Edmun- 
do explained. ‘We just came across the 
river for a few days. Today we were go- 
ing back to Mexico.’ They would make 
the trip courtesy of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. But, as Lomblot knows all too 
well, they were likely to be back.” 
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We provide carbon copies. 


When you need temporary office help, The next time a star secretary, typist, 
give usa call. stenographer or key punch operator doesn't 
Our people will duplicate the efforts of | show up, turn your crisis over to a stand-out 
your people. Because the women of Manpower _ stand-in from Manpower. 
have the office skills and experience to do She’ll make a great impression. 


things your way. as MANP e. NER’ 
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eration. The program is expected to offer 
a considerable concession to illegal im- 
migrants now in the U.S. Those who ar- 
rived before a certain date—perhaps 
1970—would be offered complete am- 
nesty and recognized as US. citizens. 
“Some element of amnesty will be man- 
datory,” says Carter. “Some of these il- 
legal aliens have been here for 15 or 20 
years. They are American citizens in the 
practical sense of the word.” 

To control the number of illegal 
aliens entering the US. in the future, 
the Administration is considering sanc- 
tions—presumably stiff fines—against 
employers who knowingly hire such im- 
migrants. This approach is supported by 
the AFL-CIO, but has been bitterly re- 
sisted in Congress by farm-state repre- 
sentatives, notably Senator James East- 
land of Mississippi, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, which would have 
to approve the bill. 

More money and manpower would 
go to the hard-pressed INS, and the Fed- 
eral Government could take other steps 
to tighten the net against the flood of il- 
legal aliens. The U.S. could follow the 
example of other democracies and scru- 
tinize aliens more closely at ports of 
entry. At the same time, border patrols 
must be increased to head off the far 
greater number of immigrants who en- 
ter the U.S, without ever being seen. The 
Social Security Administration could 
check on an immigrant’s status before 
it issued him a card. As in Britain and 
France, local police might be authorized 
to help the INS apprehend illegal aliens. 
More immigration judges could be ap- 
pointed and empowered to levy fines as 
well as to rule on deportations. 

Continuing Burden. As he pre- 
pares his amnesty along with his crack- 
down, Carter made another gesture of 
good will toward the immigrant commu- 
nity by nominating a Mexican-Ameri- 
can, Leonel J. Castillo, 37, to be INS com- 
missioner. Born and raised in Texas, 
Castillo served in the Peace Corps, then 
returned to Texas to lead a desegrega- 
tion fight in Houston, He was elected 
Houston controller in 1971 and was 
twice re-elected. Although he has yet to 
be confirmed by the Senate, Castillo has 
already worked with Attorney General 
Griffin Bell on the new program. 

Castillo will have the job of trying to 
persuade Mexico to reduce the flow of il- 
legal immigrants to the north. As an in- 
centive, Carter’s program is expected to 
include economic aid to Mexico to help 
set up labor-intensive projects, with an 
emphasis on farming, that will reduce 
the nation’s chronic unemployment. 
That may help some, but certainly not 
enough. In the years ahead, the U'S. is 
likely to continue to be burdened with 
the fact that it is still pre-eminently the 
land of opportunity and promise—and 
that hundreds of thousands of people 
who cannot immigrate legally will try 
everything in their power to cross the 
border somewhere, sometime, somehow, 
and stay as long as they can. 
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EXPENSIVE CARE AT YALE—-NEW HAVEN HOSPITAL'S CLINIC FOR BABIES 


HEALTH 


A Bitter Pill for U.S. Hospitals 


American medicine has been able 
to compound all manner of miracles, 
ranging from the creation of powerful 
antibiotics that can dispatch a brash ba- 
cillus to the introduction of death-de- 
fying surgical procedures. Yet there is 
one illness that has baffled U.S. doctors: 
how to contain sharply rising medical 
costs, which have climbed from $42 bil- 
lion to nearly $140 billion (almost twice 
the inflation rate) in a decade and now 
total more than the country spends on 
national defense. One reason for the 
soaring costs is more sophisticated care, 
but another is the “third party” problem 
—more than 90% of hospital bills are 
paid by various forms of insurance in- 
stead of by the patient or the hospital. 

Now, in his first major health leg- 
islation, President Carter has decided to 
intervene on behalf of the impoverished 
medical consumer. In a program expect- 
ed to be sent to Congress this week, the 
Administration is demanding tough re- 
straints on the fastest growing U.S. med- 
ical bill, hospital costs, which last year 
totaled $55.4 billion. What is more, the 
proposal is only the first step toward 
Carter’s long-range goal: comprehensive 
national health insurance. 

Carter will try to put a lid on hos- 
pital costs in two ways. First, he would 
impose a complex formula, using living 
costs and the G.N.P., to hold hikes in 
total hospital revenue to no more than 
9% next year. More important, ifit takes 
effect by Carter’s Oct. | target date, the 
legislation would establish a nationwide 
limit on total capital expenditures by the 
country’s more than 7,000 hospitals of 
about $3 billion next year. This is rough- 
ly half what they had expected to spend 
on new buildings, equipment and other 
major purchases. The restrictions would 
apply toall public hospitals, except those 
run by the Federal Government. 

Details of how this major surgery is 


to be accomplished will emerge when 
HEW Secretary, Joseph Califano, tries to 
sell the program to Congress. It is cer- 
tain that state and regional health au- 
thorities will be called upon to cooper- 
ate with federal officials in deciding just 
who can spend how much on what. For 
example, if two nearby hospitals in the 
same town both want to buy comput- 
erized X ray scanners (cost: $500,000 to 
$750,000), only one of the institutions 
may be allowed to make the purchase. 
Carter also hopes to place an annual 
ceiling of no more than $100,000—a pid- 
dling amount in the hospital business 
—on what any single institution can 
spend on new equipment. 

Talmadge Bill. Officials stress that 
the program is only temporary. In part, 
this is to avoid bruising the feelings of 
the President’s fellow Georgian, Her- 
man Talmadge, chairman of a Senate 
health subcommittee, who has been 
working on a more modest cost-contain- 
ment plan: a bill that offers hospitals bo- 
nuses if they keep down Medicaid and 
Medicare billings. If unrestrained, total 
Medicaid and Medicare expenditures 
are expected to leap 18% in the next fis- 
cal year, to $38 billion. 

No matter how well it is sugar-coat- 
ed, the medical Establishment and its 
supporters in Congress are not likely to 
swallow Carter's economy medicine eas- 
ily. Warns John McMahon, president of 
the American Hospital Association: 
“I'm certain that any across-the-board 
ceiling will bring the total opposition of 
the hospital field.” Predicting such a 
measure would reduce services, he adds: 
“The real losers will be the sick and in- 
jured.” That is an understandable fear. 
But unless the hospitals agree on a sound 
alternative to the President’s bill, the ep- 
idemic of rising hospital costs will con- 
tinue, with ominous consequences for 
the entire U.S, health care system. 
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‘There’s more to choosing 


a low-tar cigarette 
_ than just picking a number. | 








Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. 
But there’s something else that you should consider. We 
call it “filter feedback” 

F As you smoke, tar builds up on the 

wiestsce | tip of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 
fesdbace” Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 
up flat against your lips. 

And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 
vantage. Parliament's filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 
from touching your lips. So there’s no “filter feedback” 
All you get is that smooth Parliament taste. 


More than justa low-tar number. Parliament. 
re a 
© Philip Morris Inc. 1977 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. | Kings: 10 mg:‘tar:’0.8 mg. nicotine— 
100's: 12 mg:"tar}’ 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 
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The tremendous acceptance 


of the 1977 Cadillac 
and what it could mean to you. 


Figures show the 1977 Cadillac is far and away the most 
successful new car in Cadillac history. The question is: Why? 
Why have so many Americans chosen to own what we proudly , 
call the next generation of the luxury car... Coupe deVille, 

Sedan deVille and Fleetwood Brougham? 


Here are some of the reasons: 





All the luxury and then some. It's every inch a Cadillac. With 

all the luxury, security and elegance you expect. And more. 
More efficient use of space than in 1976... . more convenience 
... More maneuverability in city traffic. 


It’s a lively generation of luxury. Agile. With pickup—responsive 
performance that could surprise you. 


Advanced engineering. We used many Seville design concepts 
—taking advantage of some of the world’s foremost automotive 
technology. 


Added protection for your investment. Including extensive use 
of such corrosion-fighting materials as Zincrometal” panels and 
bimetal (stainless steel on aluminum) moldings. 


Cadillac service. Your Cadillac dealer is equipped and 
committed to treating you like a Cadillac owner. 


The bottom line. In two of the most meaningful measurements of 
a car—resale value and repeat ownership—Cadillac consistently 
leads all U.S. luxury car makes. 


But to fully understand its acceptance, you have to drive a 1977 
Cadillac. Your Cadillac dealer would be delighted to arrange it. 


Kala = Leave it to Cadillac to lead the way. 























In 1976 IT Tincreased 
its dividend for the 13th 
consecutive year—thatS 
only one measure of our 

remarkable performance. 


50 55 61% 69% 77! 8754 9744 1.07% 1.16 12044132 146 154 1.64 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED PER SHARE 





964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 


Our Annual Report notes that we have 


Fin, elppmereaninesy that 1977 will prove 
to 


one more outstanding year in our 
long record of upward progression 
and management performance: 


We achieved the highest sales in our 
56-year history too, and the second 
highest earnings 

Consolidated income before extra 
ordinary items in 1976 increased 23% to 
$489 million ($3.95 per common equiva- 
lent share), compared to $398 million 
the year before ($3.20 per share) 

Worldwide sales and revenues, includ- 
ing insurance premiums and finance 
revenues, reached a record high of 
$14.6 billion in 1976 from the $14.0 
billion in 1975 

And ITT finished the year with every 
sign of renewed momentum, as indicated 
by the excellent fourth-quarter results 


Income before extraordinary items rose 
37% to $151 million ($1.23 per share) 
The year-before figure was $110 million 
($.88 per share) 
Strong 
financial structure. 
Signalling the company’s financial 
strength, our debt-equity ratio stands at 
41%—its best point in more than a 
decade 
This resulted directly from our con- 
tinuing policy of ‘'zero-incremental bor- 
rowing. Initiated in late 1974, this policy 
has held the company’s corporate debt 
at $3.2 billion in each of the past two years 


A priority goal: 
stable, progressive growth. 

Since 1959 ITT sales have gone from 
$766 million to $14.6 billion, including 
insurance and finance activities, and 
income before extraordinary items from 
$29 million to $489 million in 1976 

For a still more comprehensive look 
at who we are and where were going, 
write for a copy of our 1976 Annual 
Report to: Robert H. Savage, Vice 
President, Director Investor Relations, 
Dept. 104, International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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AMERICANA 
Strutting Tut 


King Tutankhamen, the boy pha- 
raoh who ruled 14th century B.C. Egypt 
for nine years and died at 18, reigns 
again—this time over Chicago. 

It was predictable that the “Trea- 
sures of Tutankhamen,” a traveling ex- 
hibition of precious objects discovered 
in a tomb in 1922, would cause a furor 
at the Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory. In Washington, D.C., where the 
show began its run of six U.S. cities last 
December, the wait to get in averaged 
“five hours. On its first day in Chicago, 
2,000 people were in line when the doors 
opened. The first Tut fanciers had ar- 
rived at 5 a.m. 

But other evidence of his Chicago 
popularity might have the pharaoh 
twirling in his tomb: pyramid hair styles, 
Cleopatra eye makeup, scarab rings, 
mummy bead necklaces, wallpaper 
sporting Egyptian goddesses, Tut towel 
and pillow sets. The newest disco dance 





is a stimulating shuffle called the King 
Tut Strut. One women's shop has 
achieved the living end in Egyptian nec- 
rophilia: its main window features a 
mannequin wrapped in masking tape to 
look like a mummy. 


Pooch Poaching 


Considering inflation and the risk of 
serving 10-to-20, a $100 stickup is not 
what it used to be. And why chance it 
when a little dognaping can turn a big- 
ger profit? According to Duncan 


Wright, director of the American Soci- 


ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to An- 


imals, there has been a marked increase | 


in “demands for ransom to return an- 
imals.” The ransom bite usually ranges 
between $150 and $200. Sometimes 
those seeking ransom do not even have 
the animal; they pose as dog finders 
when they see the phone number of a 
grief-stricken owner in “Dog Lost” 
advertisements. 

One Chicago couple suffered the 
double indignity of being assaulted and 
robbed when they tried—in vain—to 
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buy back their dog. To discourage ran- 
som demands, animal-welfare officials 
in San Francisco have stopped giving 
the phone numbers of pet losers to call- 
ers who report finding animals. Instead, 
the ASPCA relays the information. Tat- 
tooed registration numbers on a dog’s 
skin discourage thieves, but the mark- 
ing should never be put on the dog’s ear. 
Reason: dognapers might cut off the ear 
and mail it to the owner as proof they 
have poor Fido. 


Hot-Shot Prize 


And now there is an award for 
maiming or killing your assailant: the 
Courageous Citizens Award offered by 
the Federation of Greater New York Ri- 
fle and Pistol Clubs. The first three in- 
tended recipients—New York mer- 
chants who had killed three bandits 
—declined their commemorative 
plaques and $200 prizes. The federa- 
tion’s president, Gerald Preiser, tried to 
donate the money to the city’s Patrol- 
men’s Benevolent Association, but it too 
refused. Last week a New York janitor 
who wounded his assailant became the 
award’s first winner. “I protect my life,” 
he said, as the flashbulbs popped and 
the TV cameras whirred. 


Money to Burn 


Any horse player knows what to do 
when he gets his hands on a race track’s 
cash. Take the money and run. When 
New Jersey's Garden State Park caught 
fire in the middle of a racing afternoon, 
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the running reached unprecedented pro- 
portions. Parimutuel clerks stuffed 
paper sacks, attaché cases, tote bags and 
pockets with more than $400,000 and 
headed for safety—and home. 

With no way to account for the mon- 
ey, track officials were not optimistic 
about how much of it they would ever 
see again. But now they know they can 
bet on their cashiers. By late last week 
$400,000 had been carefully returned. 
Summed up Mutuel Director Warren 
Weiss, “It was fantastic.” That left only 
some bettors burned up. Many a win- 
ning ticket on Garden State’s sixth—and 
last—race that day (favored Dutch Ros- 
ter paid $3.20) was lost in the stampede 


No Token Fight 


When Philadelphia's transport 
workers walked off their jobs five weeks 
ago, they felt public pressure would 
quickly force the city to grant a con- 
tract boosting basic wages to $7.43 per 





hour by 1979. The workers are still walk- 
ing, and so is a lot of Philadelphia, as 
the 400,000 people who used to ride the 
buses and trolleys every day have found 
other ways to get around. 

After initial confusion, Philadel- 
phians are coping with their crisis so 
well that they no longer seem to miss 
their public transportation. The Dela- 
ware Valley Regional Planning Com- 
mission, with the aid of two banks, or- 
ganized more than 1,000 car pools. 
Bicyclists now weave through the 
streets. Botany ‘500° is using delivery 
trucks to bring 300 workers to its cloth- 
ing-manufacturing plant; another com- 
pany has rented a fleet of private buses. 
ConRail, now handling double its nor- 
mal number of commuters, has reacti- 
vated mothballed equipment. Municipal 
agencies and many firms have staggered 
working hours, giving employees the op- 
tion to come in any time between 8 a.m 
and 10 a.m. and leave after putting in 
eight hours. Police are lenient about 
parking violations. City traffic is heav- 
ier, but moving smoothly. 

Mayor Frank Rizzo's response to the 
Transport Workers Union: “Not one 
more dime.” 
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DEMONSTRATORS IN KARACHI BURN WINE RACKS OUTSIDE SHOPS & HOIST PLACARD CARICATURING BHUTTO AS A FEMALE DANCER 


THE WO 


PAKISTAN 


Bhutto Hangs On, but His Troubles Grow 


A politician is like a spring flower: 
he blossoms, he blooms, and a time comes 
for him to fade. 

—Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 


Pakistan's Prime Minister clung des- 
perately to power last week, firmly con- 
vinced that his own time to fade had 
not yet come. But Bhutto's troubled and 
unhappy nation was plunged into its 
worst political crisis since the 1971 civil 
war, which ended in the breakaway of 
its eastern sector to become the inde- 
pendent country of Bangladesh. 

Facing widespread disorders and 
opposition demands for his resignation, 
Bhutto clamped martial law on Karachi, 
Hyderabad and Lahore, three of Paki- 
stan’s largest cities. A round-the-clock 
curfew was in effect there and in Lyall- 
pur and troops had orders to shoot to kill 
all violators. The government's get- 
tough tactics seemed only to infuriate its 
opponents—and trouble its supporters. 

Bared Chests. Some demonstrators 
fought police hand to hand with daggers 
and sticks; others bared their chests and 
dared security forces to shoot them. Al- 
though police backed away from many 
confrontations, troops in Karachi fired 
on an impromptu demonstration, which 
had been organized during a curfew 
break to allow residents to shop and at- 
tend Muslim services. At least 20 people 
were killed and 200 wounded. Last 
week’s violence raised the death toll to 
about 250 since the troubles began near- 
ly two months ago. At least 4,000 people 
have been injured and 35,000 arrested 

An opposition-sponsored general 
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strike demanding Bhutto's resignation 
shut down business and industry in Ra- 
walpindi and the capital of Islamabad. 
Air transportation was intermittent and 
road traffic virtually at a standstill as op- 
ponents of the government blocked in- 
tersections and pulled people from bicy- 
cles on their way to work. Even within 
government ranks, opposition began to 
surface. Pakistan's ambassadors to 
Greece and Spain, both retired military 
officers, resigned in protest. Air Marshal 
Abdur Rahim Khan, who had been Am- 
bassador to Spain, warned that Bhutto 
could provoke “a true civil war.” In 
Washington the State Department 
stopped a $68,000 shipment of tear gas, 
which had been widely used by Paki- 
stani police in quelling disorders. Said a 
spokesman: “It’s just a question of 
prudence.” 

Bhutto’s current difficulties date 
from the March 7 parliamentary elec- 
tions, in which his ruling Pakistan Peo- 
ple’s Party won 155 out of 200 seats in 
the National Assembly. The opposition 
Pakistan National Alliance, a coalition 
of nine parties, won only 36 seats. They 
charged that Bhutto’s party henchmen 
had “massively and immorally rigged” 
the election by terrorizing polling places 
and stuffing ballot boxes. 

Refusing to take its seats in the As- 
sembly, the opposition demanded 1) 
Bhutto's resignation, 2) dissolution of the 
National Assembly, 3) new elections, 
under the supervision of the army, and 
4) restoration of civil liberties. Bhutto 
not only rejected their demands but also 
had most opposition leaders arrested. 


Last week he accused them of trying to 
stage a “civilian coup d'état.” Aske if 
he would resign, he replied: “Why 
should I? I am legally, politically and 
morally Prime Minister of Pakistan. The 
people are with me.” 

Among other things, the opposition 
had demanded that the government act 
to reinforce Pakistan's character as an 
Islamic state. Last week Bhutto an- 
nounced that he would introduce leg- 
islation to ban alcohol, gambling and 
nightclubs. He also offered to hold new 
elections for provincial assemblies in the 
Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan and the 
North-West Frontier. If the National 
Alliance got a majority of votes in the 
polling, Bhutto promised, he would then 
dissolve the National Assembly and or- 
der a new general election. 

Belated Concessions. Had Bhutto 
made such concessions six weeks or a 
month ago, there is a chance they might 
have quashed the rising opposition to his 
government. But it may be too late. The 
opposition’s call for a jihad (holy war) 
against the Prime Minister has un- 
leashed repressed grievances among 
Pakistanis embittered by summary ar- 
rests and imprisonment of government 
critics even before the current disorders. 

Yet even if the Prime Minister were 
to step down under pressure, it is not cer- 
tain that the country would get a dem- 
ocratically chosen successor. The mil- 
itary, which apparently still backs 
Bhutto, has taken over control of Pak- 
istan twice before; it would not surprise 
anyone if it did so once again to pre- 
vent all-out civil war. 
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If you've never tasted Southern Comfort, you're 
in for a very pleasant surprise. It's a totally 
different kind of basic liquor, with a wonderful 
flavor and smoothness unmatched by anything 
you've ever tried before. Comfort® is delicious 
just poured over ice. It tastes good with nothing 
added. That’s why this unusual liquor makes 
mixed drinks taste so much better. Buy a bottle. 


ordinary SOUR 

1 ygger (1% oz.) Bourbon or rye 
jrager fresh lemon juice 

1 teaspoon sugar 

», Strain into glass. Add 

da cherry. Now 
simple switch 
tasting drink 





~ Southern | 
Comfort | 


Send for a free recipe guide: SOUTHERN COMFOR 


Here’s why it makes mixed drinks taste better, too! 


Take a sip; prove it to yourself. Then you'll under- 
stand why many experts use Southern Comfort 
instead of an ordinary liquor to mix Manhattans, 
Old-Fashioneds, Sours, even tall drinks like the 
Collins. They know this “switch” improves most 
mixed drinks tremendously. Like Sours? Try both 
recipes below. Compare them. You'll taste the 
improvement immediately. Comfort®*ably delicious! 


improved SOUR 

, jigger ¢1 2 oz.) Southern Comfort 
4 yigger fresh lemon juice 

2 teaspoon sugar 





Mix like ordinary recipe. But you'll enjoy it far 
more. It has a flavor no other Sour can match! 
Comfort® Sour, as served at the Top of the 
Mark, Hotel Mark Hopkins, San Francisco. 
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Comtortable 


So smooth, and so delicious, Comfort’ 
tastes good just poured over ice! 
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ZAIRE 


Winning a Round in a ‘Termite War’ 


Like a Roman emperor at the Col- 
osseum, Zaire’s President Mobutu Sese 
Seko strutted into Kinshasa’s 20th of 
May Stadium last week to the cheers of 
60,000 of his countrymen, many of 
whom had just snake-danced through 
the streets of the capital. Waving an 
elaborately carved cane, he pointed con- 
temptuously at a pair of bedraggled, 
badly wounded prisoners—the first, ap- 
parently, to have been captured by gov- 
ernment forces in nearly two months of 
fighting against invaders in Shaba prov- 
ince (TIME, April 25). Mobutu’s gestures 
brought cries of “Mort, mort,” (Death, 
death) from the crowd. Looking as hap- 


ernment spokesmen were claiming that 
“a general offensive against all enemy 
positions” was under way with the pri- 
mary purpose of recapturing the towns 
of Mutshatsha and Kapanga. 

Most of the battlefield gains seem 
to have been made by the Moroccans 
In part, though, the lift in Zaire’s for- 
tunes was due to the fact that Mobutu be- 
latedly shipped additional pay, food and 
weapons to his 4,000 soldiers in Shaba 
In the interests of boosting their mo- 
rale, he made a rather bizarre request 
of Washington: that some 16,000 cases 
of canned Coca-Cola be included in the 
$15 million in “nonlethal” military 


BEAGES—SYGMA 





MOROCCAN & ZAIRIAN SOLDIERS CLASP HANDS NEAR THE FRONT IN SHABA PROVINCE 
Reinforced by Coca-Cola, pygmies and an encouraging word from Idi Amin. 


less as Christians facing an arena of 
lions, the two men were paraded before 
foreign newsmen and testified through 
interpreters that Cuba and Angola were 
behind the invasion by Katangese reb- 
els, as Mobutu has claimed all along 
Nibbling Away. Taking a few pris- 
oners does not quite mean winning a 
war. Nonetheless, the Zairian strong- 
man had good reason to feel buoyant 
last week. Bolstered by 1,500 crack Mo- 
roccan troops, /e Guide's forces appeared 
at last to have won a round in a murky 
conflict that some Africans have dubbed 
“the Termite War.” Neither side seemed 
able to do any more than nibble away 
at the other. But last week government 
troops not only halted the advance of 
the ragtag invasion army toward Kol- 
wezi, the center of Zaire’s copper-min- 
ing district, but also took the initiative 
for the first time. By week’s end, gov- 
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equipment the US. is sending to Zaire 
It seems that potable water for the 
thirsty soldiers is in short supply in Sha- 
ba, while Zaire’s own Coca-Cola plants 
produce the soft drink only in bottles, 
which could easily break en route to Sha- 
ba. (When the State Department flatly 
rejected Mobutu’s request for the Cokes, 
he placed an order through normal com- 
mercial channels.) 

Mobutu also unveiled a remarkable 
secret weapon in the war: pygmy pow- 
er. Some 150 “expert pygmy bowmen”™ 
—as a Zairian official described them 
—were sent to Shaba to infiltrate enemy 
lines. The diminutive tribesmen (aver- 
age height under 5 ft.) were praised by 
one government newspaper as “formi- 
dably efficient units who can move si- 
lently and well against the enemy.” Al- 
though they were issued rifles, most 
pygmies prefer carrying home-made 


bows that shoot arrows whose tips are 
coated with a lethal drug (derived from 
local plants), which kills the monkeys 
that they hunt for food. Skeptical for- 
eign correspondents could not resist jok- 
ing that the rebels had suffered “a bay 
of pygmies,” and that the tiny warriors 
had skewered the enemy from their hid- 
ing posts in clumps of crabgrass 

In a singular display of gall, Soviet 
Party Chief Leonid Brezhnev last week 
warned other nations against “med- 
dling” in the Zairian war. Although 
there is no proof of direct Soviet involve- 
ment, it seems more and more certain 
that the Katangese rebels were armed 
and aided by Moscow’s client, Angola, 
if not by the Cubans in that country. 

The two prisoners put on display by 
Mobutu reported that they had entered 
Zaire from Angola, accompanied by 45 
Cubans, who quickly departed once the 
Moroccans arrived on the scene. The 
Zaire government claimed to have dis- 
covered a cache of 6,000 boxes of arms 
and ammunition—most of it Soviet- 
made. In Marrakesh, Morocco’s King 
Hassan II insisted that his troops had 
found evidence of Cuban and white An- 
golan presence in Shaba. Despite the 
Carter Administration’s cautious ap- 
proach to events in Zaire, a U'S. official 
in Washington admitted last week that 
“at the very least, the Russians are pas- 
sively letting their Cuban clients encour- 
age the Angolans to make mischief.” 

Amin’‘s Assurance. Only a handful 
of Western newsmen have been allowed 
into Shaba. Thus, reports TIME Corre- 
spondent Lee Griggs from Kinshasa, 
foreign diplomats remain skeptical of 
the government's military claims. None- 
theless, Mobutu’s forces may have sta- 
bilized the conflict—if only because the 
invaders showed last week that they can 
fight as poorly as the Zairians have 
Moreover, the Angolans and Cubans 
may decide it is not worth risking great- 
er involvement in Shaba now that Mo- 
butu is receiving help from abroad 

For one thing. King Hassan said 
that he was ready to send additional 
troops to Zaire. For another, some of 
the French planes that were involved 
in the airlift of the Moroccans have 
been shifted to bases in Senegal and 
Chad; they can return to Zaire on short 
notice. Then there is also the possibil- 
ity of reinforcements from neighboring 
Uganda, whose mercurial dictator, Idi 
Amin Dada, suddenly turned up in Kin- 
shasa last week to assure /e Guide of 
military help if needed. Mobutu's gov- 
ernment is gradually winning moral 
backing from other African states. If 
there is one issue on which African lead- 
ers seem ready to unite, it is in de- 
fense of national territorial integrity on 
the continent and the inviolability of 
all borders. Reason: very few African 
states are not vulnerable to attacks by 
disappointed secessionists or embittered 
political exiles. 
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A JUBILANT MOBUTU ADDRESSES KINSHASA RALLY 





FESTIVE ZAIRIANS PARADE TO 20TH OF MAY STADIUM 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


INING AT A SOUTH AFRICAN ARMY BASE 





Digging In for a Crisis Ahead 


“Guns, guns, guns! New shipment just 
arrived from Germany. Stock up now. 
Protect your loved ones.” 

“Murder, arson, rape! Feel safe. Be 
prepared to save your family,” 


South Africa’s 4.3 million whites 
(out of a total population of 25 mil- 
lion) are not in a state of panic. But as 
these newspaper advertisements sug- 
gest, there are signs of growing unease. 
Throughout the country, more than 
150,000 new firearms licenses were is- 
sued last year, bringing the total to a re- 
markable 1.25 million. In the northern 
reaches of the country, near the Rho- 
desian border, white farmers are also 
equipping themselves with walkie-talk- 
ie radios. To the east, along the Mo- 
zambican frontier, others are clearing 
the bush and attempting to guard 
against terrorist infiltration. 

The net white immigration gain 
(mostly from Western Europe and from 
elsewhere in Africa) dropped sharply 
last year, from 27,000 in the first six 
months to 17,000 in the six months fol- 
lowing the Soweto riots. Citing “unfa- 
vorable political developments in south- 


ern Africa,” the government of Prime 
Minister John Vorster last month an- 
nounced a tough new budget, with $640 
million in new taxes (out of $8.9 bil- 
lion) and record-breaking defense costs. 
A White Paper on defense, issued dur- 
ing the current session of parliament, 
calls for an expansion of the armed forc- 
es, an extension of the draft for white 
males (from one year to two), and vol- 
untary recruitment of white women and 
black men. The need, concludes the re- 
port, is for a “total national defense 
strategy, because South Africa is at war, 
whether we wish to accept it or not.” 
The past year has been deeply trou- 
bling for South Africa. The rioting that 
began last June in Johannesburg's black 
ghetto of Soweto (pop. 1.2 million) and 
quickly spread to other black townships 
around the country has taken 500 lives 
so far—and sputters on. Guerrilla raids 
continue in the northern portion of Na- 
mibia, which South Africa has admin- 
istered (as South West Africa) since 
1920. Under international pressure, 
South Africa is now trying to set Na- 
mibia free, but only under a moderate 
government that would cause the South 


POLICE DOGS BEING TRAINED IN PRETORIA 





CHILDREN PLAY WAR GAMES IN A COLORED DISTRICT OF CAPE TOWN WHITES PRACTICING AT PISTOL RANGE IN A JOHANNESBURG SUBURB 


Africans no trouble. The hitch is that 
the only Namibian political group rec- 
ognized by the United Nations is SWAPO 
(for South West African People’s Orga- 
nization). But SWAPO, a radical guerril- 
la group backed by Angola, is excluded 
from Pretoria’s independence plans, and 
has vowed to fight until it can bring 
about a government of its own. At the 
U.N., South Africa has thus far escaped 
efforts by black Africa—supported by 
the Communist bloc—to impose an 
arms embargo against it and a ban on 
foreign loans and investment; but that 
fight is likely to go on. 

Ox-Wagon Circle. Small wonder, 
then, that white South Africans think 
about going into /aager (literally, camp), 
an expression that comes from the days 
when the Afrikaner pioneers would roll 
their ox wagons into a circle to fight off 
attacks by Zulu or Xhosa warriors. The 
government is fast reinforcing its emer- 
gency powers. Vorster said last week 
that “discrimination will be eliminated 
in South Africa,” but he meant merely 
that the government intends to modify 
some of the abrasive signs of “petty 
apartheid” —like separate facilities (toi- 
lets, buses, etc.) for blacks and whites. 
He emphasized that his government is 
committed to “creating chances and op- 
portunities” for nonwhites, but has no 
intention of trying to create a multira- 








It is obvious that a hungry black man is not a happy black man. 


cial society. What is not negotiable, in 
the government's view, is the preserva- 
tion of white power. Says South Afri- 
ca’s Foreign Minister, Roelof (“Pik”) 
Botha, who belongs to the verligte (lit- 
erally, enlightened, or moderate) group 
in Vorster’s National Party: “ We can- 
not be expected to negotiate our own 
downfall. I'm willing to go to war if nec- 
essary [to preserve the present system], 
but I won’t fight for an apartheid sign 
ina lift [elevator].” As for U.N. demands 
for fundamental political change, Botha 
insists that South Africa will not accept 
“any sanctimonious strictures on our do- 
mestic affairs.” To Vorster and his col- 
leagues, the danger is the spread of Com- 
munism to southern Africa, and they are 
determined to fight it. 

More than ten months after the So- 
weto riots, the government has done al- 


most nothing to head off a possible ra- 
cial showdown. Some integration in 
sports has taken place, and nowadays if 
a black is called a Kaffir (nigger) he can 
sue for damages. “Complete internal au- 
tonomy” has been offered to the coun- 
try’s nine black homelands (one of them, 
Transkei, has been nominally indepen- 
dent since last year). But the freedom 
of these ministates is purely theoretical: 
South African white police are ever pres- 
ent to “ensure public peace and inter- 
nal security.” The government has 
pledged to give urban blacks “greater 
control over their affairs,” but they can- 
not expect to vote anywhere except in 
the homelands. A political voice for 
blacks, coloreds (people of mixed race) 
and Asians in the affairs of white South 
Africa is, in the words of one Cabinet 
member, “just not on—now or ever.” 
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In short, the Afrikaner-dominated 
National Party, which controls 123 of 
the 171 seats in the House of 
Assembly, remains committed to krag- 
dadigheid (forcefulness) against all op- 
stokers (troublemakers). The “pass 
laws”—which control the movement of 
blacks into white areas—cost South Af- 
rica no less than $130 million a year to 
administer, and last year more than 
250,000 blacks were convicted of vio- 
lating them. The fine for a pass viola- 
tion has been doubled, to $115, a hefty 
bite for blacks, whose per capita income 
averages only $15 a month (y. $240 
for whites). “Imagine what the money 
spent on enforcing pass laws could do 
for blacks if it was applied to housing 
in Soweto,” says Helen Suzman, prob- 
ably the most outspoken opposition 
member of parliament. There is a wait- 
ing list of 20,000 for houses in the 
huge township, but authorities built only 
596 last year. Despite this backlog, 
Soweto administrators announced last 
month that they will spend $1.5 mil- 
lion to build eleven “riot proof” liquor 
stores to replace the ones burned out 
in last June’s rioting. 

Soweto is typical of the black ghet- 
tos that surround South Africa’s white 
cities, providing the cheap labor that 
keeps the country alive. Only one house 
in five has electricity, only one in ten has 
indoor running water, and only one in 20 
has an indoor toilet. Thousands of mar- 
ried workmen, who see their families in 
the homelands only once a year, live in 
huge dorms that resemble prison-camp 
barracks. Since the riots, more than 
1,100 blacks—most of them youths un- 
der 18—have been convicted of charges 
stemming from the troubles. Nearly 400 
more are awaiting trial, and post-mid- 
night raids by security police on homes 
of suspects are frequent. Every act of re- 
pression creates a new, embittered 
young rebel. Says the father of one Sow- 
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eto student: “Today the children have 
only rocks to throw, but one day they 
may have guns. That will be a sad day, 
for it will mean all hope is gone and there 
must be war against the whites.” 

Fear over the future is in part re- 
sponsible for South Africa’s present re- 
cession. Real economic growth was only 
1.4% last year, the lowest since 1945. In- 
flation has run at a rate of 11.9% over 
the past year. A leading South African 
banker admits: “Regardless of what the 
government says, we have at least | mil- 
lion black unemployed, and another 
million underemployed. That’s nearly a 
quarter of the work force, and a hungry 
black man is not a happy black man. 
The political implications are obvious.” 
Adds a U.S. banker in Johannesburg: 
“We're watching things very closely. I 
wouldn’t hesitate to invest five-year 
money here, but anything over ten years 
I'd think twice about.” 

Far more than the white Rhodesians 
or other African colonists, the South Af- 
rican whites have a legitimate historical 
claim to their land. There are many who 
are appalled by the continued subjuga- 
tion of the nonwhite majority. On their 
own these moderates might be prepared 
to make significant concessions, even 
though they too may be fearful about 
their future should a black majority 
come to power. In any case real polit- 
ical control remains in the hands of ver- 
krampte (literally, cramped, or narrow- 
minded) Afrikaners—a proud, stubborn, 
Calvinist people with an imperious sense 
of their divine mission to lead Africa 
out of darkness. Reports TIME Corre- 
spondent Lee Griggs: 

“What many Afrikaners believe to 
be their policy of raising the black man 
gradually to a better life is perceived in 
the outside world as a simple sham to 
preserve the perks of the good life for the 
whites. Preservation of Afrikaner polit- 
ical power has determined the country’s 
policies for nearly 30 years, and resis- 
tance to change is part of that policy 
Thus television did not come to South 
Africa until last year, lest it intrude alien 
ideas, particularly among blacks. Mov- 
ies are censored and books are banned 
by the thousands to keep what Pretoria 
considers immoral or subversive ideas 
away from black and white alike.” 

Griggs, who has been covering South 
Africa off and on since 1959, concludes: 
“John Vorster has repeatedly promised 
change, and then has brought about 
nothing more than minor cosmetic re- 
visions. In the meantime, he has built 
up a police-state apparatus that gives his 
government virtually unlimited powers 
of detention without trial. These are not 
the moves of a man who is about to com- 
promise. Rather than relieve the mount- 
ing pressure, he appears to be prepar- 
ing to confront it, and possibly turn 
South Africa into a battleground. If Vor- 
ster opts for repression over conciliation, 
I am afraid I cannot be very optimistic 
about the long-term prospects for this 
rich, beautiful country.” 
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RHODESIA’S IAN SMITH (LEFT) GREETING FOREIGN SECRETARY OWEN IN SALISBURY 


Britain’s Owen—a Fresh Start 


Although South Africa’s leaders re- 
main intransigent about black rights, 
there were some new signs of hope for 
Rhodesia. The problem there has been 
how to arrange a transition to majority 
rule by the 6.2 million blacks in a way 
that is acceptable to the 270,000 whites. 
Prime Minister lan Smith and his par- 
ty, the Rhodesian Front, have accepted 
the principle of majority rule, but a first 
round of settlement talks in Geneva 
foundered last January over the make- 
up of an interim governinent for the 
breakaway colony. 

Last week US. and British diplo- 
mats were working on a new approach 
that would guarantee transfer of power 
to blacks while offering whites financial 
inducements to stay on. The proposals 
may be presented at a Rhodesian con- 
stitutional conference, either in London 
or somewhere in Africa, possibly in 
June. The U:S.-British joint plan differs 
from Secretary of State Henry Kissin- 
ger’s ill-fated program in one key re- 
spect: the makeup of an interim care- 
taker government will be tackled only 
after the question of a constitution for 
majority-ruled Zimbabwe (as blacks call 
Rhodesia) has been settled. 

If the conference does get off the 
ground, much of the credit will belong 
to its prospective chairman, British For- 
eign Secretary David Owen, 38. Last 
week the neurologist-turned-diplomat 
returned to London from an eight-day 
fact-finding trip to Africa. He impressed 
both white and black leaders with his 
candor, youthful idealism and realistic 
understanding of the Rhodesian im- 
passe. Rhodesian diplomats, who were 
angered by the cold aloofness of a team 
led in January by Britain’s U.N. Am- 
bassador, Ivor Richard, described Owen 
as “tough” and “refreshing.” He is 


hopeful that the heads of the front-line 
states—Angola, Botswana, Mozam- 
bique, Tanzania and Zambia—can per- 
suade Joshua Nkomo and Robert Mu- 
gabe of the anti-Smith Patriotic Front 
to attend the new conference. Last week 
Owen discussed his views on Rhodesia 
with TIME London Bureau Chief Her- 
man Nickel. Excerpts 


Q. Your trip has renewed the search for 
a Rhodesian settlement. To what new el- 
ements do you attribute this? 


A. The new element is that I was not 
just giving British views. I was giving 
proposals which have been worked out 
jointly with the United States Admin- 
istration. That was easily the most sig- 
nificant new factor. The new U.S. Ad- 
ministration has a very real commit- 
ment to Africa and to the principles 
which the African nationalist leaders 
themselves have been espousing over 
many years 


Q. Do the front-line Presidents still want 
a negotiated settlement? 


A. Yes. All five of the front-line Pres- 
idents are basically men of peace and 
all would far prefer a peaceful transi- 
tion. [On the other hand] they will not 
use their influence to call off the armed 
struggle until they are absolutely certain 
that majority rule is coming in Rhode- 
sia and that there will be an indepen- 
dent Zimbabwe. They are not going to 
accept words. They're looking for con- 
crete specific actions. Wherever I went 
in Africa I met a wall of disbelief about 
virtually any words that were spoken by 
Mr. Smith. So I put it to Mr. Smith and 
the Rhodesian Front that they could 
make a start by changing now the ra- 
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cial discrimination that they have in 
their legislation. 


Q. Will the Presidents help persuade the 
Patriotic Front to attend the talks? 


A. I think they probably will. Many of 
them have put a lot of political capital 
into trying to get talks going for the last 
15 years or so. I went into Africa quite 
convinced that I wasn’t in any mood 
for vetoes on anyone’s side, whether 
white or black. That's what's bedeviled 
the whole issue. The Patriotic Front 
have always made it clear that they 
should be the only representatives, I ex- 
plained to them—and the five Presi- 
dents agreed—that it’s one thing to be 
the representatives of the armed strug- 
gle and quite another to say that you're 
the only people that should be consult- 
ed on a constitution which, hopefully, 
6 million or more black and white Rho- 
desians would live under. They've all got 
the right to be consulted. 


Q. How do you move from the adop- 
tion of a constitution to a transfer of 
power? 


A. The crucial point is going to come 
some time in 1978. When you've agreed 
on a constitution and on a democratic 
process for elections and some structure 
of a caretaker government, then one 
would have to go to Mr. Smith and say, 
“Now you must give us power and you 
must transfer power to the caretaker 
government.” And at the same time, 
you'd also go to the Patriotic Front and 
you would say, “Now you must forsake 
armed struggle and fight democratic 
elections.” At that time you'd go to the 
United Nations and ask them to lift 
sanctions. But unlike many of the other 
proposals, you're not asking anyone to 
make his final decision till he’s able to 
show that the constitution is reasonable, 
that the election process is fair and that 
some provision will be made to ensure 
post-independence stability 


Q. if the Patriotic Front refused to par- 
ticipate, what effect would that have on 
the conference? 


A. It would gravely weaken such a con- 
ference, and if any significant body of 
opinion would not come to the confer- 
ence, then the United Kingdom and the 
United States will hesitate and want to 
consider very carefully whether the con- 
ference has got any chance of success. 
But of course we'll have to take account 
of the chances. The chance is not very 
high anyhow. We haven't made any se- 
cret of this. This is a high-risk opera- 
tion, trying desperately to get a peace- 
ful transition against the odds, knowing 
that the consequences of a violent tran- 
sition would be very destabilizing for the 
whole of Africa. So you're prepared to 
take risks, but you're not prepared to 
take absurd risks because that could be 
very damaging. 
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CASTRO TALKS WITH MINNESOTA BUSINESSMAN AT TRADE SESSION IN HAVANA 


CUBA 


Good Neighbors Mean 
Good Business 


It would probably take something as 
unlikely as a Cuban attack on the Pan- 
ama Canal to prevent what now seems 
almost inevitable: restoration of diplo- 
matic relations between Washington 
and Havana. In recent weeks the Ad- 
ministration has lifted travel restrictions 
for Americans who wish to visit Cuba 
and begun bilateral talks with Havana 
on a new fishing agreement—necessary 
since both countries claim 200-mile off- 
shore limits, but are only 90 miles apart 
One plan currently under consideration 
by Washington is to set up an American- 
staffed “interest” section attached to the 
Swiss Embassy in Havana, which now 
represents the U.S., as a first step to- 
ward normalization of relations. 

The first group to visit the island un- 
der the new travel rules was a team of 
basketball players from South Dakota, 
accompanied by the state’s Democratic 
Senators, George McGovern and James 
Abourezk. The South Dakotans were 
blasted off the court by the Olympic- 
class Cuban roundballers, but McGov- 
ern came home full of zeal for ending 
the 16-year-old trade embargo. Last 
week another U.S. group with a keen in- 
terest in that project went to Havana 
50 business leaders from Minnesota. 

Most of the businessmen represent- 
ed firms that did business in Cuba be- 
fore the revolution: Honeywell, Pills- 
bury, General Mills, Bemis. They want 
to be in on the ground floor when the em- 
bargo is lifted—which virtually all con- 
sider certain to happen. But their Cuban 
hosts, cabled TIME Correspondent Chris 
Ogden, who traveled with the group. 
seemed doubtful at first. Over and over 
they asked their guests whether they 
really thought the embargo would end 
Groaned one Minnesotan later: “How 
many times do you have to tell your 
wife you love her?” 


“They obviously want badly to trade 
with the U.S.,” said John Ray, vice pres- 
ident of the H.B. Fuller Co., an adhesive 
and chemicals manufacturer. “They 
could buy our products from our plants 
overseas, but they are not interested 
They want it from the US. directly.” 
The reason is partly economic: freight 
rates are lower and delivery dates more 
precise from the U.S, But the Cubans 
also want a legitimate trading relation- 
ship and acceptance as an equal partner 

Groaning Buffets. The Cuban wel- 
come could hardly have been warmer 
There were frozen daiquiris at the air- 
port and buffets groaning with fresh lob- 
ster, shrimp, glazed red snapper and 
other delicacies that ordinary Cubans 
seldom see. Premier Fidel Castro him- 
self showed up to chat, joke and sign au- 
tographs for the businessmen. 

Dressed as usual in starched fa- 
tigues, combat boots and pistol belt, Cas- 
tro expressed his admiration for Amer- 
ican businessmen (“When they see an 
opportunity, they don’t waste time”), but 
warned his visitors not to set their hopes 
too high. Cuba was interested in ad- 
vanced technology, fertilizer and farm 
equipment, he said. “But I would be ly- 
ing to you if I tried to make you think 
that tomorrow many commercial oppor- 
tunities will immediately emerge.” He 
argued that the embargo contradicts the 
Carter Administration’s human rights 
policy because its purpose is to “dam- 
age a people.” He added: “The US. de- 
fends free trade, so why not with us?” 

Next day Castro spent nearly four 
hours talking with some of the business- 
men and reporters in his office. “No 
problem can be solved by war or vio- 
lence,” Castro said. What was needed 
was “cooperation to solve problems that 
affect all countries.” The executives got 
the clear message that Castro is very ea- 
ger to normalize relations—and Cuba's 
No. | salesman sent home 50 impressed 
lobbyists for the cause. Said Control 
Data's Robert Chinn: “I wasn’t applaud- 
ing his ideology, | was cheering his per- 
formance. It was spectacular.” 
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Everyone wants good gas mileage today. It’s just com- 

mon sense. And, as you can see these Toyotas have i 
good mileage...and more. They're built to last (that’s 
why so many are still on the road). And they're reliable. 
For example, all new Toyotas have transistorized ignition 

for sure starts. All 27 models. And owning one is like 

money in the bank because Toyotas have traditionally 

high resale values. 


Toyota. It's just common sense. 










Celica GT Liftback with Corolla 2-Door Sedan (with 1.2 liter engine 
5-speed overdrive transmission. not available in California or designated high altitude areas) 





Corolla Liftback Deluxe Corona 5-Door Wagon 
with 4-speed manual transmission. with 5-speed overdrive transmission. 

These EPA results are estimates. The actual 
mileage you get will vary depending on your 
driving habits and your car's condition and 
equipment. California and EPA designated 
high altitude area ratings will be lower. 
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SR-5 Sport Truck 
with 5-speed overdrive transmission 


@ Toyota Motor Sales. USA | Ir 1977 





The smoker’ guide 
O 
low-tar cigarettes. 


With all the controversy about smoking going on, lots of smokers are deciding 
to switch to low-tar cigarettes. 

But which low-tar cigarette should a switcher switch to? 

Well, here's an easy guide to follow. 

First, there are those so-called new cigarettes claiming scientific breakthrough 
and hyped-up flavor. Unfortunately there's nothing very revolutionary about the 
way they taste. 

Next there are those brands that promise nothing but low-tar numbers. 
Theyre fine if low numbers are all you want. Because their scientific filters work so 
well, they filter out most of the taste. 

Fortunately there is an alternative. 
Vantage. The low-tar cigarette that's 
different from all the others. : 

From the very beginning Vantage ~~ 
was designed to deliver flavor like a : 
full-flavor cigarette with less tar than 
95% of all cigarettes. So forget all those 
empty promises and go with the real ; 
flavor of Vantage. 

It will probably turn out to be the 
only low-tar cigarette you ll enjoy. } 





Regular, Menthol, Ss, 
and new Vantage 100's. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined FILTER. 10 mo, “tar”, 0.7 mg, nicotine, MENTHOL: 11 mo. “tar” 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76; 
FILTER 10's: 11 mg. “tar, 0.9 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 














SPAIN 


Guernica—40 Years Later 


The bombers roared in low on a sun- 
ny afternoon. Unopposed by antiaircraft 
fire or fighter defenses, they pounded 
away for almost 3% hours, Heinkel-111s 
in the lead, followed by ponderous Jun- 
kers-52 trimotors. As fighter planes 
wove in and out, strafing people on the 
ground, the bombers unloaded some 
100,000 Ibs. of high-explosive, fragmen- 
tation and incendiary bombs on a small 
Basque town in the green hills of north- 
ern Spain. When the bombers lefi, a 
town had been smashed to rubble, but 
a symbol was born—still evoked for 
many by Pablo Picasso’s best-known 
and most terrifying canvas. 

The date was April 26, 1937, the 
place Guernica, spiritual home of the 
Basques and Basque nationalism, site of 
a revered oak tree under whose branch- 
es Basques had elected their represen- 
tatives since the Middle Ages. The Span- 
ish Civil War was in its ninth month, 
and troops of the provisional Basque 
government were fighting alongside Re- 
publican forces against Francisco Fran- 
co’s Nationalists. The fragile front was 
about 15 miles from Guernica, a target 
of at best limited military value. 

How Many Died? To this day, no 
one knows how many of Guernica’s 
7,000 inhabitants and about 3,000 ref- 
ugees in the town died under the bombs 
and in the resulting fire storm: estimates 
have ranged from 200 to as many as 
1,600. Nor does anyone have proof of 
who, ultimately, was responsible for a 
raid that was the proto- 
type of World War II's 
massive bombing cam- 
paigns. Within hours of 
the death of Guernica, the 
Nationalists charged that 
Basques themselves had 
set the town afire—a lie 
that would persist for 
much of Franco’s reign. 

This week the rebuilt 
town prepares to mark the 
40th anniversary of the 
bombing with a memorial 
Mass, a photo exhibition 
and a gathering of histo- 
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PICASSO'S GUERNICA, A PAINTING INSPIRED BY THE BOMBING OF THE BASQUE TOWN 


rians. Madrid has stalled giving its ap- 
proval to the ceremonies, in part because 
the Guernica controversy remains alive 
Basques know that the Franco regime 
permitted a revisionist version of Civil 
War history: aircraft belonging to the 
Condor Legion, a Luftwaffe contingent 
supporting the Nationalists, had carried 
out the raid, but the Nationalist high 
command was not involved. 

Former German air force officers 
have conceded that the Luftwaffe was 
responsible for Guernica; they have also 
insisted that the raid was a monumental 
error, caused by bad visibility and in- 
experience. The real target, they have 
claimed, was a tiny, 60-ft. stone-and- 
steel bridge over the narrow Mundaca 
River, a funnel for retreating Basque 
troops. But why incendiaries against a 
stone bridge? And why so massive a raid 
against so small a target? The Renteria 
Bridge, in any case, was never touched 
Nor were the sacred oak and the ad- 
joining Casa de Juntas (assembly hall) 
of the Basques, nor an important small- 
arms factory on the outskirts of town 

The bridge still spans the sluggish, 
greenish Mundaca, touching directly on 
the new Guernica that has replaced the 
flattened core of the old town, much of 
it laid out along original streets. The 
population has grown to some 17,000, re- 
inforced by many non-Basque migrants 
from other parts of Spain. Unemploy- 
ment is relatively low: the three silver- 
ware factories and the old arms plant 
are doing acceptable business. Monday 
—the day the bombs came—is still mar- 
ket day. Basque is spoken widely, and 
the old folks say that the young are more 
radical than anyone in their pursuit of 
Basque rights and Basque autonomy. 

No one has forgotten the bombard- 
ment, “I have been aware of it since I 
was aware of anything,” says a young 
businessman whose parents lived 
through the attack. “For years we were 
not allowed to talk about it. They gave 
us more football and more pelota [the 
game known in the US. as jai alai] and 
more toros [bulls], so we would forget 
it. But we haven't.” In the Restaurante 
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THE RUINS OF GUERNICA (1937) 
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Arrien, bombed out and rebuilt, the old 
men, many with Gudari (Basque repub- 
lic soldier) emblems in their lapels, sit 
drinking tinto, playing cards and rumi- 
nating about Spain’s first parliamentary 
elections in 41 years, to be held next 
June. They remain insistent that the 
truth must come forth about Guernica 
“We need to get at the whole truth,” 
says Pensioner Juan Aguirre, 61, “and 
we still don’t have it.” 

Spiritual Center. No one is more 
outspoken on the subject than Joseba El- 
osegi, a former captain in the Basque 
army. His machine-gun company from 
the Saseta Battalion was recuperating in 
Guernica when the bombers came 
“Guernica’s significance does not lie in 
its stones,” he says. “You can change 
those. What you cannot change is its leg- 
end, its face as a spiritual center for the 
Basques.” 

Elosegi lost 25 of his 100 or so men 
during the bombardment. He took pic- 
tures the next day in the smoke and the 
rubble, 48 hours before the Nationalists 
occtipied the town. In 1970 he sneaked 
a mineral-water bottle filled with pure 
alcohol into the San Sebastian fronton, 
where Franco was attending an inter- 
national jai alai tournament. Elosegi 
doused himself with alcohol, set it afire, 
and jumped into the arena from the sec- 
ond balcony, shouting, “Gora Euzkadi 
Askatuta!” (long live the free Basque 
country) and “Guernica, Guernica!” 

“I wanted to bring the fire of Guer- 
nica to the one who had provoked it,” 
he explains. “I wanted to give him a 
fiery abrazo.” Elosegi missed his target 
and paid for his act with 17 days in a 
coma and 30 months in jail. One of the 
organizers of the anniversary remem- 
brances, he is calmer today about the 
raid but no less committed. “Guernica 
was an obsession with me,” he says. It 
is an obsession shared by hundreds of 
Guernica’s inhabitants and countless 
other Spaniards as well. 
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PADDLING PLAINTIFF INGRAHAM, NOW A PRISON TRUSTY, WASHING A POLICE CAR 


The Court: Don’t Spare the Rod 


Over the years, the Supreme Court 
has declared that states must allow 
school children to express political opin- 
ions, to have a hearing before being sus- 
pended and to be free of prayer in the 
classroom. But last week, the high court 
refused an opportunity to intrude fur- 
ther into local control over education 
Ina 5-4 vote, the justices ruled that beat- 
ings administered by school authorities 
are not prohibited by the Eighth 
Amendment’s ban against cruel and un- 
usual punishment—even when they re- 
sult in serious injury. 

The case involved the 1970 punish- 
ment of a Dade County, Florida junior 
high school student named James Ingra- 
ham, then age 14. His offense: lingering 
too long in the auditorium after a school 
assembly. As the boy told it, two school 
officials held him down while Principal 
Willie J. Wright whacked him more 
than 20 times with a 2-ft.-long wooden 
paddle. The resulting blood clots on his 
buttocks kept him in bed fora week. The 
boy’s mother filed suit against the prin- 
cipal and other school officials. The 
plaintiffs charged that many students 
had been paddled—for offenses as minor 
as forgetting gym shoes and whispering 
in class—in a “reign of terror” against 
unruly behavior 

The majority opinion, written by 
Justice Lewis Powell, a former school 
board chairman in Richmond, Va., up- 
held lower court decisions and came 
down hard on the teachers’ side. Powell 
stated that the Eighth Amendment ap- 
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plied only to criminal proceedings. Sim- 
ilar protection for children is unneeded, 
he wrote, because schools are open in- 
stitutions that get close community su- 
pervision. Pre-punishment hearings for 
misbehaving students should not be 
made mandatory, Powell added, be- 
cause such a requirement would “entail 
a significant intrusion into an area of pri- 
mary educational responsibility.” A 
punished student, he added, can sue if 
he feels wronged. 

Physical punishment cannot be con- 
sidered “cruel and unusual,” the major- 
ity opinion concluded, because many 
Americans clearly approve of it. Mas- 
sachusetts and New Jersey have banned 
spanking in public schools, as have a 
number of cities, including New York, 
Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Washington, D.C., but 21 
states specifically allow use of moderate 
force in disciplining pupils. 

Justice Byron White, who wrote a 
minority opinion, challenged the con- 
tention that state laws and common 
law offer children adequate protection 
against abuse. Although beaten students 
can often file civil suits against school of- 
ficials in cases of excessive punishment 
—and press criminal charges if malice is 
involved—such suits are rare, and in any 
case the punishment cannot be undone 

Ingraham himself has since run 
afoul of the law and is currently serving 
a one-year jail term for resisting arrest. 
His case will scarcely end the centuries- 
old debate over whether sense can—or 


should—be beaten into schoolchildren. 
Despite psychiatric evidence that the 
practice is harmful and ineffective, ad- 
vocates of the paddle see it as a simple 
instrument of law and order, and some 
of them swear by Proverbs 23: 14 
—*Thou shalt beat him with the rod, 
and shalt deliver his soul from hell.” 
Where local laws and customs do not 
prohibit paddling, misbehaving students 
will continue to get it in the end. 


Taming a Tough County 


Stretching some 58 miles along the 
Rio Grande lies Starr County, Texas, a 
barren land of sagebrush and mesquite 
trees. Most of its 20,000 inhabitants are 
Mexican-Americans who scrape togeth- 
er a living as stoop laborers during the 
melon-picking season. Yet in the past 
two or three years, brick houses worth 
as much as $75,000 have sprung up 
among the pink and green shanties that 
line Route 83 between Roma-—Los Saenz 
and Rio Grande City. Outside some of 
them sit new refrigerators still in their 
shipping cartons. 

Smuggling has long been a basic in- 
dustry in Starr County—cotton during 
the Civil War, liquor during Prohibition, 
and in the last few years, Mexican nar- 
cotics. Ten to 20 tons of marijuana flow 
into the county each week, along with 
unknown amounts of heroin and co- 
caine. Almost daily, Mexican grass is 
trucked to the Rio Grande, loaded into 
sacks and placed on rafts or carried 
across the shallow river to Texas, only 
40 yards away. Estimated value of the 
drug traffic: up to $5 million a week. 

Getting It. At exactly 6 a.m. one 
morning last week, this bustling com- 
merce was thrown into turmoil. Fifteen 
teams of federal agents—about 70 in all 
—swooped down on the houses of sus- 
pected narcotics traffickers in the big- 
gest drug bust ever launched along the 
Tex-Mex border. In all, 62 people had 
been indicted. As the handcuffed pris- 
oners were unloaded from official cars 
at the border patrol office in Rio Grande 
City (pop. 6,000), townspeople gathered 
to applaud and jeer, “You finally got it!” 

The Starr County drug trade has 
long been controlled by a few tightly- 
knit Mexican-American families who 
own land along the Rio Grande; in some 
cases, their relatives hold property on 
the Mexican side. For years they were 
virtually a law unto themselves. One of 
the indicted traffickers had even ordered 
auto license plates spelling out MAFIA 
“They don’t deal with anyone they don't 
trust,” says Texas Antidrug Official 
Neal Duvall, “and they only trust fam- 
ily.” According to a grand jury report, 
10% to 35% of the population of Starr 
County have been involved in the drug 
trade, 

County law enforcement has been 
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lenient, with no major drug arrests for 
several years. Sheriff Reymundo Alva- 
rez has only ten full-time deputies, five 
part-timers and one patrol car, which 
usually needs jumper cables to get it 
started, to cover 1,211 square miles. Four 
of the deputies cannot read or write Eng- 
lish. “We can't do everything here,” says 
Alvarez. “We have to escort funerals and 
settle family arguments and investigate 
accidents all over the county.” 

The court system has not been much 
better. The last district judge responsible 
for the county was impeached by the 
state legislature and forced out of office 
in 1975 for using county property for 
personal purposes. “It has been rare to 
have a criminal case tried with a jury 
in Starr County,” says Judge Joe Evins, 
who filled in for 16 months after the im- 
peachment. “I could sense the reluc- 
tance of witnesses to testify.” And with 
good reason. Five years ago, a local 
grand jury started to look into the drug 
traffic; after two girls who had testified 
were found floating in the Rio Grande, 
the jury dropped its investigation 

Last April, finally, things started to 
change. Judge Evins lined up a new 
grand jury and chose as its head Her- 
man Railey, a border patrol official with 
a reputation for honesty. In August, the 
pressure on the grand jury increased 
when three drug peddlers were found 
in a car parked along Route 83—their 
heads blown off by shotgun blasts. Rai- 
ley consulted Judge Evins and was ad- 
vised to use an obscure statute that per- 
mits a grand jury to request help from 
the state when local law enforcement 
has broken down. At the prompting of 
Texas Attorney General John Hill, 40 
new investigators, including Texas 
Rangers, state police and federal Drug 
Enforcement Administration agents, 
were dispatched to the area 

Federal Takeover. The grand jury 
called 100 people to testify secretly, of- 
ten at night in their own homes, before 
its mandate expired in January. In the 
meantime, federal investigators had 
picked up the case and begun to plan the 
mass bust carried out last week. The ar- 
rests heartened the embattled law-abid- 
ing citizens of Starr. Said Don Smith, 
head of the local Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration office: “This let them know 
that there was still law around.” 

Many more arrests will be required 
to dry up smuggling in the Starr Coun- 
ty area. Even if the cross-river flood of 
drugs is checked, the traffickers can still 
fly the stuff over the border. Says At- 
torney General Hill: “The most impor- 
tant tool to stop the flow is an intensive 
eradication program in Mexico.” The 
Mexican government is cooperating, 
partly because the northbound traffic in 
drugs has helped finance a southbound 
flow of arms. In one case, police in 
Pharr, Texas, confiscated three machine 
guns and one rocket launcher probably 
pilfered from south Texas Army bases 
The weapons were to be exchanged for 
600 pounds of Mexican marijuana. 
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Hark, Hark, a Quark—Maybe 


They have been sought in the show- 
ers of particles from space, in the depths 
of the sea and even in the stained glass 
windows of ancient cathedrals. Yet in 
more than a decade of searching, phys- 
icists have been unable to find quarks, 
the elusive particles that many believe 
to be the basic building blocks of mat- 
ter (TIME, May 19, 1967). Indeed, even 
Nobel Laureate Murray Gell-Mann, of 
Caltech, who hypothesized quarks in 
1962, had doubts that their existence 
could ever really be confirmed 

Now, suddenly, the hunt for these 
tiny particles has taken a dramatic turn 
At the American Physical Society's an- 
nual meeting in Washington, D.C., this 
week, Physicist William Fairbank and 
his colleagues at Stanford University are 
expected to reveal the results of an ex- 
periment that could demonstrate the ex- 
istence of quarks. Said Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Gerald Feinberg: “If it’s true 

and I'm skeptical—it would force us 
to alter our ideas quite radically.” 

Heeding traditional scientific proto- 
col, Fairbank last week was not talking 
publicly in advance of the scheduled 
publication of his results in Physical Re- 
view Letters. But the basic operation of 
his quark-hunting experiment is known 
As their tool, Fairbank and two young 


Life in the Depths 


colleagues—Arthur Hebard, now at Bell 
Laboratories, and George LaRue—de- 
vised an updated version of the classi- 
cal “oil drop” experiment, first used by 
Robert Millikan in 1910 to measure the 
charge on a single electron. Instead of 
oil drops, the Fairbank team relied on 
tiny spheres of niobium, a metal that be- 
comes a superconductor when it is 
chilled to near absolute zero. When the 
sphere is levitated in a strong magnetic 
field, and virtually stripped of electrical 
charge, any charge that remains—even 
the minuscule charge of a single elec- 
tron or, more significantly, a fraction of 
that charge—can be detected 

Tiny Spheres. Physicists say the 
Stanford team measured on their tiny 
spheres positive and negative charges 
equal to a third of an electron’s normal 
charge. Such a result fits in neatly with 
the original predicted charges for 
quarks, which theoreticians said should 
be either one-third or two-thirds of those 
of electrons. Whether the fractional 
charges measured by the Stanford sci- 
entists actually indicate the presence of 
quarks remains to be seen. But if quarks 
have indeed been found, their discovery 
will provide stunning verification of 
Gell-Mann’s brilliant theory about the 
ultimate structure of matter 


photographs from the deep revealed 


Exploring the bottom of the Pacif- 
ic, some 2,700 meters (9,000 feet) below 
the waves, scientists aboard vessels from 
the Woods Hole Oceanographic Insti- 
tution were looking for underwater gey- 
sers or “hot spots.” They were conduct- 
ing their search along the Galapagos 
Rift, where lava from the earth’s mol- 
ten interior rises toward the surface be- 
tween two great crustal plates. Such 
depths are thought to be relatively bar- 
ren of nutrients—and thus of life. But 


small areas, each around a warm spring, 
that were teeming with clams, mussels, 
tube worms and scavenger crabs. The 
probable explanation for the profusion 
of these organisms, announced last 
week: warm waters from the submarine 
hot spots are rich in hydrogen sulfide, 
which provides a food supply for sulfur- 
eating organisms called  thiobacilli 
These bacteria, in turn, become part of 
a food chain that nourishes the marine 
animals clustering around the subma- 
rine geysers. 
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Mike Wallace’s Jugular Journalism 


The face is familiar: the sharp eyes, 
the alert and aggressive manner, the 
quick and probing questions—and 
sometimes the grin of disbelief crossing 
the face as a quarry makes an uncon- 
vincing reply. Mike Wallace, though not 
a newspaperman, is what most Amer- 
icans probably think an investigative re- 
porter looks like. Television’s 60 Min- 
utes, which he, Morley Safer and Dan 
Rather preside over, rarely makes head- 
lines with its reporting, but it consistent- 
ly hits the mark with tales of wrong- 
doing and with vivid, edgy interviewing 

Investigative reporting, at its infre- 
quent best, is journalism’s most excit- 
ing and salable commodity. But when 
there’s no Watergate around to pursue, 
many reporters, with a lot of dubious 
huffing and puffing, in print and on the 
air, try desperately to make less sound 
like more. 60 Minutes, with its hard- 
driving style, sometimes falls into this 
trap too, but its average is high. 

Outside of the nightly news, 60 Min- 
utes is network television’s single ongo- 
ing success in news programming. It 
draws large audiences while documen- 
taries are dying of public inattention 
The differences between 60 Minutes and 
your ordinary documentary are much on 
the mind of the program’s executive pro- 
ducer, Don Hewitt, who for 15 years pro- 
duced the CBS Evening News. 

Documentaries average a dismal 
percentage of the audience: “Perhaps,” 
says Hewitt, “it's even the same 15% 


WALLACE OF CBS's 60 MINUTES 


—all documentary freaks.” To give 60 
Minutes a better rating, CBS programs it 
against two kiddie shows early Sunday 
evening. But there are other reasons for 
its healthy 39% audience share. Hewitt 
aspired to put on a “LIFE magazine of 
the air” and insisted on multisubject pro- 
grams. He wanted the same team ap- 
pearing regularly, and he wanted his 
men out reporting, not studiobound as 
anchormen or hosts. Wallace agrees: “I 
had no intention of becoming the Ed 
Sullivan of news shows.” In the begin- 
ning, Wallace was paired with the wry 
and amiable Harry Reasoner, in black- 
hat-and-white-hat contrast. Safer suc- 
ceeded Reasoner; Rather was added to 
ease the work pressure on the other two 
With three tough questioners, the pro- 
gram now has a flintier tone. 

Bogart Fashion. Mike Wallace 
honed his own tough style years ago on a 
show called Night Beat, where, with 
back to the camera and head wreathed 
in cigarette smoke, he grilled subjects in 
Humphrey Bogart fashion. A tense- 
springed man, he still questions intently, 
but not so relentlessly. 

As show biz, 60 Minutes obviously 
works, but, it raises some journalistic 
questions about the reporter as actor 
Wallace is good as both. His interviews 
with names in the news may be sharper 
but don’t otherwise differ from most in- 
terviews. The Shah of Iran gets his oil 
philosophy across, even if he has to en- 
dure Wallace’s questioning about torture 
by his secret police. And such in- 
terviews have fail-safes: they take 
an hour, and are edited down to 
perhaps 15 minutes on the air. Af- 
ter ten minutes, in the pause for 
reloading the camera, Wallace 
may say, “You're giving me in- 
volved answers. Let’s start all over 
again.” Or, “You're being less 
than interesting.” All too often the 
subject too feels a need to be inter- 
esting—sometimes at his own 
cost. 

Investigative stories are some- 
thing else. On these, Wallace con- 
siders himself a “point man.” 60 
Minutes deploys 15 producers and 
15 film editors on teams perma- 
nently assigned to Wallace, Safer 
or Rather. The three reporters 
may be at work on half a dozen 
stories at one time, each of the 
producers on just one. A team gets 
on the scene of a story early, 
shoots some film and is all ready 
with people to be interviewed and 
questions to be asked when Wal- 
lace hits town. 

To dramatize wrongdoing, 60 
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Minutes is not above secretly filming a 
clerk selling juvenile porn films, then re- 
turning with Wallace to surprise the 
clerk with the evidence. Or opening a 
dummy storefront Medicaid office, then 
photographing from behind a two-way 
mirror the operators of Illinois medical 
labs who promise doctors kickbacks. To 
show how easily, if armed with a phony 
birth certificate, anyone can get on wel- 
fare, buy airline tickets, even get a pass- 
port, 60 Minutes Researcher Lucy Spie- 
gel was filmed doing all these things 
—and committed a felony in applying 
for a false passport. She got away with 
it, because the story idea came original- 
ly from Frances Knight, head of the 
passport bureau. 

Getting something dramatic on- 
camera, and sometimes drawing blood, 
is the goal and art of the program. The 
technique is to create circumstances on- 
camera where some wrongdoer will do 
or say what 60 Minutes is trying to prove 
about him. Wallace calls this “real-time 
drama,” in which he himself doesn’t 
know what's going to happen. “You play 
it by ear. As the situations pile up, in- 
formation falls out.” Often Wallace's 
questions don’t seem intended to elicit 
facts. Viewers learn the facts from Wal- 
lace’s questions, not from the answer 
(“Isn't it true that ... ?"; “Didn't you 
know very well when ... ?”). The aim, 
says Producer Hewitt, is “to elicit emo- 
tion.” It can be very dramatic: when 
Wallace confronts a man who has got 
rich running a Florida camp for 300 
troubled children, most of whom are 
kept under medication, Wallace accuses 
him of “warehousing kids for money.” 
Twitching, licking his lips, the man says, 
“You're cutting me open today.” Is Mike 
Wallace as put off by evasive answers, 
or as angered by the subject’s conduct, 
as he seems on-camera? “That's role 
playing,” he grins. 

Ego Trip. Why should anyone, par- 
ticularly one with something to hide, 
ever submit to a Mike Wallace inter- 
view? Now that the program has been 
going eight years, you'd think it would 
be clear that Wallace usually wins (he 
glumly acknowledges two defeats—by 
Nixon Henchmen H.R. Haldeman and 
G. Gordon Liddy). Producer Hewitt has 
an explanation: “There’s an ego. Every- 
one thinks he can handle himself. They 
don’t think Mike knows; they have no 
idea how much homework he’s done. It’s 
an ego trip they can’t resist.” 

60 Minutes is journalistic theater, On 
investigative stories, its means some- 
times come close to entrapment. It isn’t 
enough to say that the fellow had it com- 
ing and had been obliging enough to 
prove the point on-camera. What gives 
60 Minutes its validity is that its prac- 
titioners, aware of the demagogic poten- 
tialities of their method, have been con- 
scientious about not abusing it. 
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What can an airline do for you beyond the expected? 


THE ULTRA TOUCH 
OF LEATHER IN 
COACH & 
FIRST 

CLASS. 







The cool comfort of 
leather is here in coach as well as 
first class. Each month more of 
Braniff’s jet fleet, 90 strong, will | 
have the quiet elegance and 
superior quality of leather seats. 
More comfort, not less, is 
the objective. Center seat backs | 
in coach fold down to provide a 
table between passengers when 
the seat isempty. Arm rests fold | 
down out of the way for more leg | 
and hip room. There are wide 
space interiors and overhead 
compartments for carry-on items. 
Soon a new dining service 
will complement the flight atren- 
dant wardrobes being created by 
foremost American fashion de- | 
signer Halston. 
The Ultra Touch of 
leather, one thing an airline can 
do for its passengers beyond the 
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No Longer 
Essential 
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Tests prove low tar MERIT delivers flavor 
of higher tar cigarettes. 





For years, it seemed the only 
way to get real taste from a 
cigarette was to smoke a high 
tar brand. 

High tar cigarettes had an 
“exclusive” on taste. 

Today, all the standards are 


changing because of a new taste 


breakthrough called ‘Enriched 
Flavor. tobacco 

MERIT is packed with 
‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. 
Tobacco fortified with certain 
key flavor-rich ingredients 
isolated in cigarette smoke and 
proven to deliver flavor way 
out of proportion to tar. 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1977 


Kings: 8 mg’'tar;’ 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec'76 
100's: 12 mg! "tar; '0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 





LOW TAR~ENRICHED FLAVOR’ 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Test Data Conclusive 

MERIT and MERIT 100s 
were both tested against a 
number of higher tar cigarettes. 
Thousands of smokers were 
involved. 

Overall, smokers reported 
they liked the taste of both 
MERIT and MERIT 100’ as 
much as the taste of the higher 
tar cigarettes tested 

Cigarettes having up to 60% 
more tar! 

‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. A 
real challenge to high tar 
cigarettes. 

And you can taste it. 
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HOUSING 


Better to Buy Now Than Wait Till Later 


Like most people, Manhattan attor- 
ney Michael Carter looked long and 
hard before buying a home. Last month 
his winter-long search finally paid off 
and Carter signed for a new five-bed- 
room contemporary house in fashion- 
able Fairfield County, Conn. He was not 
alone. With personal income rising, and 
lenders flush with mortgage money, 
Americans all across the country are 
streaming back into the housing mar- 
ket, accelerating a two-year recovery 
that now shows signs of ripening into 
an authentic boom 

Figures released last week by the 
Commerce Department show the mag- 
nitude of the trend. New housing starts 
in March jumped 49% over the 1976 
pace to an annual rate of 2.1 million 
That was the highest since May 1973, 
and more than twice the eleven-year re- 
cession low of 923,000 touched in Feb- 
ruary 1975. Single-family dwellings ac- 
counted for most of the surge. The 
March annual rate of 1.5 million was 
the highest for any single month since 
the Government began keeping records 
in 1959; experts believe it was bettered 
only a couple of times in the 1950s 

Builders agree that the March per- 
formance was no fluke. With the excep- 
tion of January, when one of the worst 
US. winters in a century stopped build- 
ing in many parts of the nation, the mar- 
ket from Brentwood, Calif., to Boston 
has been rising for months. Builders, 
mortgage lenders and real estate agents 
are scrambling to keep up with demand 
Says Jerald Ruben, president of Gen- 
eral Realty Corp., one of the largest new- 
home real estate agencies in the Detroit 
area: “It’s the most fantastic thing I've 
seen in 25 years.” Reports Connecticut 
Realtor Phyllis McGovern: “The mo- 
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mentum has been building for over a 
year, but I've never seen anything like 
the last three months.” 

One reason for the market buoyancy 
is the increase in the number of young 
people—born in the postwar baby boom 
—who, seeking more space for their own 
young children, are now entering the 
market as first-time house buyers. But 
an equally important reason for the 
home-buying surge is a highly paradox- 
ical one: rocketing housing inflation that 
threatens to turn the old joke “If you 
had to buy today the house you're liv- 
ing in, you couldn't afford it” into grim 
reality. Since 1970, according to a re- 
cent joint study by Harvard University 
and M.I.T., the price of new houses has 
climbed twice as fast as family incomes. 
The cost of maintaining a home (insur- 
ance, heating, property taxes) has risen 
still more. If present trends continue, the 
average new home, which now sells for 
$53,100, will go for $78,000 by 1981 

Now or Never. In 1974 and 1975, 
inflation frightened many would-be buy- 
ers out of the housing market. Now it is 
having the reverse effect: rationally or 
not, people who have any thought of 
buying a house figure they had better 
move immediately before the price of 
single-family homes climbs beyond the 
reach of all but the wealthiest. Says At- 
lanta Businessman Rod Kinder, 51, who 
paid $89,500 for a New England type 
house in the Atlanta suburb of Dun- 
woody last month: “We decided to buy 
now before it got out of the realm of re- 
ality altogether. It was now or never.” 

The boom is being fueled by lend- 
ing institutions stuffed with available 
mortgage money. During the past two 
years many cautious consumers fattened 
their savings accounts instead of spend- 
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ing. The country’s savings and loan in- 
stitutions, prime source of housing mort- 
gage money, not only replaced the cash 
that drained out of them during the 
money squeeze of 1973-74, but grew 
heavy with funds that no one wanted to 
borrow, Now mortgage interest rates 
have declined to a national average of 
84% to 8%4%, v. 9% at the height of the 
money squeeze, and S and Ls are re- 
quiring as little as 10% down, compared 
to 1974 when buyers had to put up as 
much as 30% 

Is there a limit to the housing spi- 
ral? President Carter's energy conser- 
vation program, announced last week, 
will certainly take at least some of the 
luster off the great American Dream of 
a home in the suburbs. Gasoline prices 
—and thus commuting costs for many 
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suburbanites—seem destined to rise 
sharply over the next several years, 
along with home heating costs. Some 
home builders in temperate and colder 
climates are now including wall and ceil- 
ing insulation, but much of the coun- 
try’s existing housing stock lacks prop- 
er protection. That may make it difficult 
for new-house buyers to get rid of their 
old ones. Although it picked up last 
month, multifamily construction has 
been slack as the market continues to 
absorb a glut of new building of that 
type completed during the early 1970s 

Still, Otto Eckstein, a member of 
TIME’s Board of Economists, forecasts 
total 1977 housing starts of 1.9 million, 
down a bit from the March pace but 
about 24% higher than last year. For 
the moment, at least, a house in the sub- 
urbs appears to eager buyers to be a kind 
of inflation hedge with crabgrass. 


TIME Chart The Chartmakers, Inc. 


PROFITS 


. * . 

A Mixed Springtime 

Not only housing starts, but some 
other key indicators last week showed 
that the economy is surging into spring 
with the vigor of a baseball rookie. De- 
spite the bitter winter, total U.S. output 
of goods and services rose 5.2% during 
the first three months of the year, up 
smartly from the 2.6% rate in the last 
quarter of 1976. Inflation slowed; con- 
sumer prices in March rose at an an- 
nual rate of 7.4%, v. 12.7% in February 
and 10% in January. March industrial 
production took its biggest jump in 19 
months—1.4%—and_ personal income 
scored its largest increase in almost two 
years, toa record $1.486 trillion. But cor- 
porate profits, one of the most impor- 
tant indicators of all, were mixed. Over- 
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all they were strong, but in contrast to 
last year, when huge profit gains were al- 
most universal throughout American in- 
dustry, there were enough lackluster and 
downright poor reports to make the 
quarter less than cause for applause in 
the trading pits. 

Most disappointing to Wall Street 
analysts was the performance of IBM, 
which has become expected to ring up 
big gains every quarter. This time its 
net income rose only 5.3% from the first 
quarter of 1976, in part because of price 
cutting. The report helped send the Dow 
Jones average of 30 industrial stocks 
down 8 points in one session. Steel was 
off; Republic, the industry's fourth larg- 
est producer, reported a $6.2 million loss 
for the period, caused largely by winter 
natural-gas shortages and transporta- 
tion difficulties. Chemical company 
earnings were down, despite rising sales. 
Union Carbide was off 20%, to $81.5 
million. Du Pont, the largest producer, 
registered earnings of $121 million, 12% 
below a year earlier. Chairman Irving 
S. Shapiro said depressed prices of syn- 
thetic fibers hurt. 

Companies whose earnings were 
cramped by last winter's gas shortage 
are pressing plans to prevent recur- 
rences. Steelmaker Allegheny Ludlum, 
whose first-quarter earnings were cut to 
less than half of what they were last year, 
is going further than most. It has begun 
to drill its own gas wells in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, build stockpiles of oil, and 
redesign furnaces so that they can be 
easily switched from gas to oil, propane 
and even tar. Says Chief Executive Rob- 
ert J. Buckley: “We are working vigor- 
ously to have far greater capability next 
year and in the long-term future to deal 
with such an energy crisis, for we are 
well aware that it could happen again.” 

Many Did Well. Yet for each down- 
beat performance, there were many 
companies that did well. Xerox, strug- 
gling against stiff competition in the cop- 
ier field from Eastman Kodak, IBM and 
Savin, posted a 12% earnings rise, to 
$91.6 million, about equal to total com- 
pany revenues 15 years ago. American 
Telephone & Telegraph, which last year 
became the first U.S. company to earn 
more than $1 billion in a single quarter, 
did it again in the recent quarter. Earn- 
ings were $1.09 billion, up 26%. Polar- 
oid, expected to introduce its long-await- 
ed instant movie camera at its annual 
meeting this week, earned $14 million, 
a 33% increase. 

A number of companies showed dra- 
matic advances. B.F. Goodrich’'s earn- 
ings leaped 87%, largely because of 
strong tire sales. General Telephone & 
Electronics’ net was up 53%, mainly be- 
cause the rising value of the Canadian 
dollar made profits of its Canadian op- 
eration, when converted into US. dol- 
lars, take a big jump. American Airlines 
turned a $1.4 million profit for the quar- 
ter, v. an $8.8 million loss for the same 
period last year. It was the line’s best 
first quarter in nine years, and it mir- 


rored the recovery of the U‘S. airline in- 
dustry generally as higher fares, stable 
fuel prices and greater numbers of pas- 
sengers boosted revenues and earnings 

Overall, first-quarter profits should 
be up 16% over last year’s period (see 
chart), paced mainly by brisk retail sales 
generally and strong auto sales in par- 
ticular. The Big Three automakers will 
report first-quarter earnings this week, 
and they are expected to be good. For 
the year, profits should be up 20%, ac- 
cording to some projections. That is not 
as good as the 30% or so for 1976—but 
then nobody expected those gains to 
continue; last year’s profits were re- 
bounding from recession. The present 
level of profits still leaves many U.S. cor- 
porations awash in cash. That enables 
company treasurers happily to shun 
bank loans—too many of them angrily 
remember the stiff bank lending rates 
of 12% in 1974—and finance expansion 
internally 


BROADCASTING 
Small Change at CBS 


CBS without William S. Paley? Ar- 
chie Bunker should sooner be sans scowl, 
Kojak minus his shiny pate. True, last 
week the company’s founder and guid- 
ing presence did say, as he promised last 
fall, that he would step down as chief ex- 
ecutive officer May 11. Paley also named 
his successor: John David Backe, CBS’s 
president, whom the chairman installed 
in October after firing Arthur R. Tay- 
lor (TIME, Oct. 25), But Paley will re- 
main chairman and will still hold 6% 
of CBS's stock. He took care to tell share- 
holders at the annual meeting in Los 
Angeles, where he announced the 
switch, that he would keep a hand in 
“such areas as policy questions, acqui- 
sitions, planning and creative activities” 
—a pretty fair definition of a chief ex- 
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JOHN BACKE & WILLIAM PALEY 
Zeus without the quiver. 
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WHY DOCTORS | 
RECOMMEND TYLENOL 
MORE THAN ALL LEADING 
ASPIRIN BRANDS COMBINED. 


The reason is simple. 
TYLENOL reduces pain and 
fever as effectively as aspirin, 


but is far less likely to cause side 


effects. 

What are some common 
aspirin side effects? Heartburn, 
nausea and allergic reactions 
are just a few. But perhaps the 
most common aspirin side effect 
is stomach bleeding. 

Medical studies have shown 
that any kind of aspirin—even 
buffered aspirin—irritates the 
stomach lining and can cause 
blood loss. While not harmful 
for everyone, this can be partic- 
ularly troublesome for those 
with problem stomachs, ane- 
mia, or during pregnancy. 
Aspirin also prolongs bleeding 
time. 

These are the reasons why 


doctors recommend TY LENOL Of course, as with any over 
products more than all leading the-counter medicine, use 
aspirin brands combined. TYLENOL products only as 
TYLENOL isavailable in needed and follow label 
two adult dosage levels. Regu- (lirections. 
lar TYLENOL tablets reduce Before your next headache 
pain and fever as effectively as or bout with the flu, pick up the 
aspirin. And if you need extra TYLENOL product that suits 
pain relief, there’s Extra- you. That way all you'll get is 
Strength TYLENOL. You relief. And you won't have to 
can't buy amore potent pain worry about the risks of aspirin 
reliever without a prescription. side effects. 





“TYLENOL is the registered trademark of McNeil Laborat¢ 


Inc. ident tst of acetaminophen OMcNeil 197 


TYLENOL...safer than aspirin and just as effective when used as directed. 


eculive’s interests. Said one CBS insider: 
“Paley has given up every position ex- 
cept emperor.” 

Even so, Backe (rhymes with hock- 
ey) undoubtedly will take over the day- 
to-day running of the company. Paley 
spent 50 years building up CBS from a 
tiny string of radio stations, knows what 
he wants and is not given to golfing away 
his last years. But he does need more 
time to relax and travel, especially since 
his wife Babe has been ill. Says a CBS ex- 
ecutive: “Remember that Paley is 75 and 
can’t work 18 hours day after day. He 
is like Zeus without the quiver full of 
lightning bolts. But you've still got to 
keep your ears open around here for 
boulders crashing through the fog. Pa- 
ley can still throw them.” 

And throw them he will, if often 
from afar. “There will be phone calls 
from wherever he is,” says Backe. The 
new chief executive, who is 44, seems a 
perfect choice for tandem harness with 
Paley. Brash Arthur Taylor had a hom- 
ing instinct for the limelight; he could 
not be trusted to refrain from redeco- 
rating Paley’s castle. But Backe is un- 
assuming, efficient, extremely bright 
and content to be an inner-sanctum 
manager. “It isn’t a matter of my let- 
ting Bill influence me,” says he. “I do 
take his advice and we agree on most 
things.” Backe cannot be called a CByes- 
man, adds one executive, “but he'd be in- 
sane if he'd start bucking Paley.” 

Cool and Competent. Sane Backe 
is. He also is cool and competent, traits 
going back at least to his days as a Stra- 
tegic Air Command pilot in the 1950s 
(he still flies around on weekends in his 
private Cessna). After receiving his 
M.B.A. from Cincinnati's Xavier Uni- 
versity, he worked for General Electric. 
In 1966 he joined Silver Burdett Co., the 
publishing arm of General Learning 
Corp. (then owned jointly by GE and 
Time Inc.); General Learning was set up 
to explore new teaching techniques. Two 
years later Backe was running Silver 
Burdett, then he became chief executive 
of General Learning. In 1973 he moved 
to CBS to head its publishing group; prof- 
its rese from $3.2 million that year to 
$24.3 million in 1976. Right after be- 
coming president of CBs, he handled the 
$50 million acquisition of Fawcett Pub- 
lications, making CBS one of the nation’s 
top publishers. 

“I have no plans for major devel- 
opments in the way of acquisitions,” says 
Backe. “I am more interested in inter- 
nal development.” There is plenty to de- 
velop. Though first-quarter profits were 
a record $33 million, the company has 
been stung by ABC's taking over the lead 
in prime-time TV ratings. Backe has 
scant experience in broadcasting 
—which can only accentuate Paley's 
continued indispensability—and is the 
kind of manager who lets division heads 
run their own shops. Trouble is, the CBS 
network and programming chiefs are 
both so green that they have never 
scheduled a whole new TV season. 
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EXECUTIVES 


Let’s Huddle, Women 


“Why can’t a woman take after a 
man?” sang an exasperated Henry Hig- 
gins in My Fair Lady. That tacit sen- 
timent all too often pervades male-dom- 
inated executive suites, report Social 
Psychologists Margaret Hennig and 
Anne Jardim of Boston’s Simmons Col- 
lege. In their new book, The Managerial 
Woman (Anchor-Doubleday; $7.95), 
based on in-depth interviews with 125 
business-oriented women, they analyze 
why so few women have become top cor- 
porate executives. Their answer: most 
women never learned to play football 
or other team sports. For corporate men, 
whom the authors got to know as com- 
pany consultants and teachers, life is one 
long battle on a metaphorical gridiron. 
Women who grow up in sex-stereotyped 
America playing tennis or figure-skat- 
ing do not know how to plan ahead, take 





ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


But of course a few women do be- 
come top executives. Why? Hennig had 
found earlier—in a study of the careers 
of 25 company presidents and vice pres- 
idents that earned her a doctorate from 
the Harvard Business School—that such 
successful women were first-born or only 
children. They grew up very close to 
their fathers, who shared activities with 
them as if they were boys. Thus they ac- 
quired a familiarity with the unwritten 
rules and a strong self-esteem, which 
carried them through the tryouts of their 
early years and landed them places at 
the middle-management level. At that 
point, the women faced an identity cri- 
sis: they had shelved their femininity for 
a decade in order to concentrate on their 
work, and they felt both a sense of per- 
sonal loss and a desire to continue their 
careers. All eventually resolved this con- 
flict by relaxing, taking a broader per- 
spective of their lives and their respon- 
sibilities—and often by marrying older 
men who already had families. Women 
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“want you to know, gentlemen, that at this moment I feel I have realized 


my full potential as a woman.” 


risks, deal easily with victory and de- 
feat, play on a team. 

Thus women enter a corporate 
world that is still governed by the male 
life-style not knowing the subliminal 
rules of the game. Few become part of 
the informal corporate insider system 
that decides matters in unannounced 
huddles; most women executives do not 
even realize that it exists (perhaps part- 
ly because many huddles assemble by 
chance in the men’s room). 

Self-Improvement. Women exec- 
utives, say Hennig and Jardim, are pas- 
sive and overspecialized. They underes- 
timate their own achievements and 
often attribute their successes to luck; 
even when highly competent, they doubt 
themselves and spend much time on self- 
improvement. Men—those who become 
top executives anyway—assume they 
are competent and set out to see that 
somebody important realizes it. Women 
play it safe, wait to be recognized, then 
blame themselves when they are not re- 
warded—rather than raising the corpo- 
rate equivalent of the athlete’s cry: “Play 
me or trade me.” 


who fail to redefine their lives in that 
way, Hennig and Jardim found as they 
interviewed other women in the course 
of their research, often stay in middle 
management, becoming even more ov- 
erspecialized and embittered. 

Since would-be women executives 
cannot arrange to be born the only chil- 
dren of fathers who treat them like boys, 
The Managerial Woman offers some ad- 
vice, which amounts to learning to play 
the game the way men do: 
>» Define your goals: analyze the costs 
and rewards of a management career. 
What do you really want 5, 10, 20 years 
from now? Set specific targets. 
>» Acquire technical competence, but 
beware of overinvesting in a specialty 
be ready for a broader perspective. 
>» Look for someone in a higher man- 
agement position who will act as your 
mentor and coach, Expand your hori- 
zons and make yourself visible to other 
departments. 
> Be prepared to take risks and some- 
times to fail, but stay on the lookout for 
opportunities to prove your managerial 
skills. 
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PROMOTER DON KING IN TRIUMPHANT POSE AFTER AL! FIGHT IN MANILA (1975) 


hill ceil inc. SOREL 
A King-Size Scandal in the Ring 





The United States Boxing Champi- 
onships, a tournament designed to es- 
tablish an American champion in every 
weight division, was launched with 
much hoopla last January from a ring 
set up on the flight deck of the Navy car- 
rier Lexington (TIME, Jan. 31). Behind 
the extravaganza were Superpromoter 
Don King, the orchestrator of Muham- 
mad Ali's bouts in Zaire and Manila 
Roone Arledge and ABC Sports, the tour- 
ney’s bankrollers and broadcasters; Ring 
magazine, the “Bible of Boxing,” which 
rated the worthiness of the tournament 
boxers; and New York State Boxing 
Commissioner James Farley Jr.. who 
lent the championships his name. Now 
four months and five elimination rounds 
after its dramatic inaugural, the tour- 
nament has been suspended, careers are 
in jeopardy, a grand jury is investigating 
charges of kickbacks and falsification of 
fighters’ records has been revealed 

Phantom Fights. The tournament 
first went awry during the second series 
of bouts at the U.S. Naval Academy in 
Annapolis when Heavyweight Scott Le- 
Doux, enraged over the judges’ decision 
against him, charged into ABC’s camera 
range and unleashed a barrage of kicks 
at Winner Johnny Boudreaux, who was 
being interviewed by Howard Cosell 
During the melee, Cosell’s hairpiece 
came unstuck—and so did the tourna- 
ment. LeDoux later charged fix, claim- 
ing that Boudreaux was among a stable 
of fighters managed by King associates 
Paddy Flood and Al Braverman. Ac- 
cording to LeDoux, their pugs had a 
lock on the championships, receiving 
preferential booking in the tournament 
and the special favors of judges. After 
the fight, a federal grand jury was con- 
vened in Baltimore to investigate the 
charges. Indictments are expected 
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King and ABC denied any favorit 
ism, however, and cards were televised 
on four more weekends. Then the spot- 
light shifted to Ring, the most respect- 
ed publication in boxing. Ring's rank- 
ings of fighters in every weight division 
have been boxing’s heretofore unchal- 
lenged guidelines. ABC learned that the 
fighters’ records listed in Ring were doc- 
tored to establish eligibility for booking 
in the King tournament. One boxer, Ike 
Fluellen, a Bellaire, Texas, policeman 
who had not fought in over a year, mys- 
teriously found himself credited with 
wins in two phantom bouts held in Mex- 
ico. According to Fluellen, he was ad- 
vised to switch managers in exchange 
for ranking and a tourney invitation. In 
all, the records of eleven fighters were 
misrepresented or falsified in the 1977 
Ring ratings. Ring Editor Nat Loubet’s 
unpersuasive defense: the magazine was 
dependent on unverifiable information 
supplied by managers 

The revelations were too much for 
ABC Sports and Arledge. who has re 
cently been touted as the next head of 
news operations for the network. The 
network canceled the seventh series of 
bouts—scheduled to be fought in Miami 
Beach—stopped the tournament, and 
hired a special investigator to delve into 
the charges. Rival CBS was caught in 
the backlash. After promoters set up an 
embarrassing mismatch for CBS's box 
ing series, both networks—wary of view- 
er confidence in the sport—suspended 
future bouts. ABC hopes to clean house 
and resume the telecasts, but Don King’s 
tourney and the future of boxing on tele- 
vision may be down for the full count 
And ring insiders fear that there may 
be further revelations, involving the 
sports press and others around King, be- 
fore the tawdry saga is over 


Once he clowned and leered and 
swaggered and waved his cigars and 
sang preposterous songs like Lydia, the 
Tattooed Lady. All that is dust now in 
the fading memory of Julius Henry 
(Groucho) Marx, 86, confined to a wheel- 
chair after suffering a stroke and a bro- 
ken hip. Last week a bitter court fight 
pitted Son Arthur Marx against Erin 
Fleming, fortyish. Groucho's attractive 
business manager and constant compan- 
ion for the last seven years. At issue 
whether Fleming should be the guard- 
ian of the old man and his multimillion- 
dollar estate. Nurses testified that Flem- 
ing had browbeaten and cursed the 
comedian, calling him a “pig,” a “veg- 
etable” and a “crazy old man.” Other 
witnesses, however, argued that she 
cheered him up and that he loved her 
Judge Edward Rafeedie decided to pay 
a personal visit to Groucho and then ap- 
pointed a longtime friend of Groucho’'s 
Producer Nat Perrin, as temporary 
guardian. Hearings on the case will re- 
sume May 13 

. 

John Ehrlichman, who has begun 
serving his 20-month to five-year sen- 
tence for engineering the illegal plumb- 
ers’ Operation, may soon have two pen 
pals. A news leak from the U.S. Supreme 
Court last week indicated that the Jus- 
tices might well turn down the final ap- 
peals by Ehrlichman, 52, H.R. Haldeman, 
50, and John Mitchell, 63, of their con- 
victions for conspiracy and obstruction 
of justice. Though the three could ask 
for reconsideration by the high court—a 
process that usually takes no more than 
three months—their prospects for fur- 
ther delay are bleak. Nixon's former 
Chief of Staff and Attorney General 
could well begin serving their minimum 
24-year prison terms by this summer 
They have been free on personal recog 
nizance since being convicted in Judge 
John Sirica’s court on Jan. 1, 1975 

mn 

Princess Anne strongly diSlikes 
“playing a supporting role, having more 
attention showered on her brother than 
herself.” Golda Meir can be “undeniably 
forbidding her eyes cold and dark 
These and other candid observations are 
made by Julie Nixon Eisenhower, 28, in 
her new book Special People (Simon & 
Schuster; $8.95). Julie, who has nothing 
to say about her father’s troubles in the 
White House, profiles a wide range of fa- 
mous figures: Anne Morrow Lindbergh, 
Ruth Bell Graham, wife of Family Friend 
Billy, and the late Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung (who emitted “harsh, primitive, la 
bored grunts” during Julie and David 
Eisenhower's visit to Peking 16 months 
ago). Reminiscing about David's grand- 
father, Dwight Eisenhower, Julie tells 
how he showed his loyalty to her father 
during the 1968 campaign even while 
in the hospital with severe heart trou- 
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ROSTROPOVICH GIVES HIMSELF A BIRTHDAY PRESENT AT BROWN 


ble. “Ike gave us a huge grin and 
whipped open his hospital smock, ex- 
posing his Nixon buttons! He had stuck 
Nixon decals on the electrodes attached 
to his chest.” 

. 

As a 50th birthday present to him- 
self and “to give something back to my 
music,” Cellist Mstislav Rostropovich is 
giving a dozen free concerts round the 
world. But not at home in the U.S.S.R., 
which he left in 1974 on a two-year visa 
and to which he does not plan to return 
until he is guaranteed full artistic free- 
dom. One invitation he accepted was to 
play with the student orchestra at 
Brown, in honor of the inauguration of 
the university's new president, Howard 
Swearer. So well subscribed was the 
event that Rostropovich found himself 
playing the Saint-Saéns Concerto No. 1 
in A minor in the hockey rink. He also 
gave some free advice to Brown student 
cellists (“Technique must come before 
interpretation”), donned a Brown sweat- 
shirt and won over the campus with his 
exuberance. One overwhelmed Brown 
vice president rubbed his cheek bemus- 
edly and said, “I’ve never been kissed 
sO many times in one day by one man.” 

- 

“A helluva welcome,” mused Roots 
Author Alex Haley from his perch on 
the Gambian presidential yacht. “You 
couldn’t have staged that if you wanted 
to.” Haley, 55, was delighted by the tu- 
mult of drums, whistles, musket shots, 
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and whirling dancers dressed in leaves 

all a salute to him and his brothers 
George, a lawyer, and Julius, an archi- 
tect, on their return “home” to the Gam- 
bian village of Juffure. There Alex hand- 
ed the traditional gift of kola nuts to 
the eldest member of the Kinte family, 
a distant relative. If all goes according 
to plan, many other root seekers will fol- 
low Haley’s footsteps to Gambia. In fact, 
Gambian officials now expect some 
2,000 tourists this summer. Among the 
spectacles being considered: a sound- 
and-light show about a slave escaping 
to freedom. Haley’s triumph has been 
soured a bit recently by charges that 
some of the details in his book are his- 
torically inaccurate, but last week also 
brought him a resounding vote of con- 
fidence: a special Pulitzer Prize 

o 
“It just breaks your heart, but you 

do the same thing you do when a man 
breaks your heart—you go out and get 
another one.” So says Elizabeth Ashley, 
37, about the collapse of one of her 
shows. And just two days after the 
Broadway closing of G.B. Shaw's 
Caesar and Cleopatra (co-star- 
ring Rex Harrison), Ashley ap- 
peared in Chicago as one of 
three Texas sorority sisters who grow 
up and apart in a Jack Heifner play 
called Vanities. And when Vanities clos- 
es? After 17 roles in the past three years, 
says Ashley, she is “ready to plant my 
butt under some palm tree.”’ 
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HALEY AT “HOME” IN THE VILLAGE OF JUFFURE 


ASHLEY ON THE REBOUND IN VANITIES 
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CALVIN KLEIN'S CAMISOLES 


When Carla Francis had finished 
dressing for a Dallas dinner party, her 
lawyer husband James took one look at 
her laced-up Merry Widow costume and 
expostulated, “Mercy! Are you going out 
that way?” “It does call attention,” 
agreed Carla. “But Yves Saint Laurent 
says it’s O.K.” 

The garment in question was a cor- 
selette, which earlier generations of 
women wore for “support”—under a 
dress. Now, along with the camisole, 
which used to be the slip’s better half, 
the corselette has gone public and come 
out on top. Even in staid Boston, Saint 
Laurent’s revealing, sleeveless corse- 
lettes have been selling like $140 hot- 
cakes at his Saks Fifth Avenue and Bon- 
wit Teller outlets. Camisoles are just 
as popular. Says a buyer at Chicago's 
Marshall Field: “We are selling all we 
have.” In Los Angeles, Designer Lore 
Caulfield says that demand for her 
slinky satin camisoles has been so over- 
whelming that she has had to ration 
them. In Palm Beach, where the Mar- 
tha shop has had instant success with 
corselettes and camisoles, Co-Owner 
Lynn Manulis calls them “a very pro- 
vocative above-the-table look.” Joanne 
Stroud, professor of literature and psy- 
chology at the University of Dallas, 
bought two Saint Laurent corselettes. 
Her mother was shocked. Says Stroud: 
“T think she got the idea I'd become a 
cancan girl.” 

The camisole @ /a mode started in 
New York about three years ago, when 
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Going Public, Coming Out on Top 


Designer Fernando Sanchez introduced 
fluffy white tops and accompanying tri- 
ple-flounced petticoats. His customers 
today include Cher, Diana Ross, Bar- 
bara Sinatra and Marisa Berenson. Cal- 
vin Klein has come out with soft, scal- 
loped-edged camisoles for summer. 

The reason for the great coming-out 
party, says Carole Stein, a Manhattan- 
based Christian Dior executive, is that 
“women are basically sick and tired of 
looking like men. Clothes have been so 
ungodly tailored.” According to Design- 
er Caulfield, the new look’s popularity 
has a lot to do with the financial side of 
women’s lib. “A working woman can af- 
ford to buy herself a $40 camisole, and 
she will reward herself with one.” The 
look is also a symbol of today’s more 
open sexuality, Caulfield maintains. 
“When a young woman gets dressed in 
the morning, she doesn’t know where 
she’s going to get undressed.” For that 
matter, when she wears a corselette or 
a camisole, some observers may not be 
able to tell whether the lady is dressed 
or not. 


Chorus of Beepers 


Beep. Beep. A small black box in 
the pocket of an Omaha business ex- 
ecutive emits an electronic hiccup; its 
owner leaves a conference table to phone 
his stockbroker. Beep. A volunteer fire- 
man in Rockville Center, N.Y., jumps 
out of bed and into his uniform. Bweet. 
A Houston truck driver has a new de- 
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livery; and across town—bip-bip—an 
airline stewardess leaves her restaurant 
table to report for duty. Bweet. A vinyl- 
booted siren strutting her stuff on Times 
Square has a call-in customer 

A portable paging device about the 
size of a cigarette pack, the beeper is a 
mini-radio receiver that puts the per- 
son carrying it on instant call from of- 
fice; home or anywhere else Short-range 
protobeepers were used in hospitals in 
the early 1960s to summon doctors. 
Since then beepers have spread like elec- 
tronic calculators—from some 33,500 in 
1965 to an estimated 800,000 today, with 
production still growing at about 18% a 
year. About 500 U.S. companies now ei- 
ther manufacture beepers or operate 
beeper networks. In most systems, the 
caller dials a seven-digit number that 
feeds into a central computer. There the 
number is translated into a coded radio 
signal and fed by phone lines to a radio 
transmitter that sends the beep to the 
designated pocket receiver. 

Voice Messages. Customers can 
either rent the pocket pagers ($16-$35 
a month depending on the model) or 
buy them outright ($175-$400). Some 
models come equipped with earphones, 
flashing lights or vibrators for use in 
high-noise areas. Doctors and lawyers 
often choose Motorola’s Pageboy II with 
its computer-like Mem-O-Lert, which 
silences the call but records it for re- 
trieval later on. The most elaborate pag- 
ers produce voice messages. 

The uses for beepers are legion. Chil- 
dren in affluent La Jolla, Calif., get 
beeped home to dinner. Guests at Man- 
hattan’s Statler Hilton who expect im- 
portant calls can rent beepers for $5 a 
day, then go sightseeing. By June, a call- 
er will be able to beep from New York 
to Chicago to Los Angeles via satellite 
A Boston narcotics peddler used top-line 
$300 models to keep track of his 13 push- 
ers—until he went to jail and the push- 
ers made off with the pagers. The users 
most thoroughly hooked on pocket page 
calls may be .. . well, hookers. The gad- 
gets are standard equipment for Las 
Vegas professionals. 

The beepers’ appeal must be partly 
credited to the status they bestow on the 
wearer. Salesmen visiting clients some- 
times set theirs off manually, then an- 
nounce they must leave to close a $10,- 
000 deal. Says Chicago-based Airline 
Stewardess Sonja Lied: “When it goes 
off in a restaurant, people think I must 
be somebody very important.” Still, the 
little boxes do have a knack for going 
off at the wrong moments: in church, at 
the symphony, in bed. Husbands, wives 
and lovers have been known to banish 
the gadgets from the bedroom. Could 
those little blurps and beeps be the voice 
of Big Brother? Says a photographer 
who has used the device: “To nor wear 
a beeper conveys power.” 
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LYNCHBURG has some of the oldest homes 


in Tennessee. And the oldest registered 


distillery in America. 


Its name, of course, is Jack Daniel’s. Where 


we still make whiskey the way Mr. Jack 
made it in 1866. And then smooth it out 
with his age-old charcoal mellowing process. 


If you're interested in 
old Tennessee homes, 
we'd be glad to show 


you around Lynchburg. 
If you’re curious about 
old Tennessee Whiskey, 


let a sip of Jack Daniel’s 


be your guide. 
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Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop.. Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tenn. 37352 


Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 
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If you’re creative, here’s a “money- hobby” 
that might double your income. 


Several years ago, while I was teaching college 
in Indiana, | stumbled across a hobby that has 
changed my life. 

Oddly enough, | discovered it while browsing 
through magazines in a drug store. In, almost 
every magazine there were dozens of small ads 
selling one basic thing — printed information. 

The financial magazines contained small ads 
for “newsletters,” “reports” and “booklets.” The 
science and mechanics magazines were loaded 
with classified ads for all sorts of “how-to” 
books, “instructions,” “plans,” etc. 

I was most surprised by the fact that almost all 
the ads were placed by individuals — not by 
large companies. 

This was too fascinating to resist. | decided to 
place two small ads myself. 

I put together a booklet containing some of 
my best wine recipes and another about Austra- 
lia. A few days after the ads appeared | stopped 
by the post office. 

When I looked through the little glass window 
on my P.O. box, | almost dropped my key. The 
box was stuffed — jammed — packed full of 
envelopes. Hundreds of orders containing cash 
and checks! 


$9,450.00 IN 45 DAYS 


When the dust finally settled around our 
house, | talked with other successful advertisers 
I discovered 


1. A young graduate student in Texas markets 
a body-building manual for $3.00. He uses one 
classified ad in six magazines. It’s strictly a spare- 
time activity but he reports earnings of $300.00 
monthly 

*** 

2. A retired U.S. Army sergeant in Arizona 
wrote a 24-page booklet. His three $17.00 
classified ads brought him $300.00 in cash 
orders. 

“** 


3. A Kentucky woman selling a 15-page travel 
booklet for $1.00 was literally swamped with 
orders. In 87 days her classified ad running in 
six magazines made a net profit of $2,230.00 
from a gross of $3,250.00. She was 69 years 
of age, widowed and living alone in her apart- 
ment at the time 

*** 

4. A husband-wife team in Oregon compiled 
their own “how-to” booklet. They put a small 
display ad in one newspaper. Within only 45 
days that one ad pulled $9,450.00 in cash 
orders. 


Don't misunderstand. This isn’t a get-rich 
quick scheme. It’s a business and, as such, 
it's speculative. But test ads are cheap (as low as 
$13.50 for a national ad) and the profit poten- 
tial is staggering! An Ohio man | spoke with put 
a large display ad in a national Sunday supple- 
ment. A few days later the orders started pouring 
in — mail sacks full of cash! 


with 
Edward C. Lane 


Within the next two months he received over 
$220,000.00 in CASH orders for his $3.00 
booklet 


I realize this all sounds too good to be true. 
But here’s a way you can actually verify what 
I'm saying in your home or office. 


TRY THIS TEST 


* First, obtain several magazines contain- 
ing classified ads. You don't have to buy 
them . . . just borrow them from the library. 
* Second, get old copies of the same 
magazines — at least 10-13 months old. 
* Third, turn to the classified sections of 
each and place the old magazine beside the 
new magazine. 
* Fourth, compare both. Cross-check 
each one to see how many ads in the old 
magazine are still running in the new 
edition. 
THIS IS AN ABSOLUTE PROFIT TEST. 
It has to be. People don’t continue run- 
ning ads for over a year unless they're 
making money doing so 





WHY NOT YOU? 


Consider these facts: 


© It's simple to begin . . just an hour a week 
can get you started at home 


It's inexpensive to begin I'll show you 
how to place a test ad in a national magazine 
for only $13.50. Your total starting investment 
can be less than $25.00. 


© You don't have to write a booklet yourself. 
I'll show you an easy way to get hundreds of 
different books at wholesale prices or below. 


© If your test ad produces even a modest profit 
you can run wild with it. The whole nation is 
yours 


¢ Your profit margin may exceed 1,000%! 
My wine book cost 36 cents to print yet sold 
for $3.98. 


¢ It's private. Even if you begin making 
$25,000-$35,000 a year you can run your 
entire business from your home or apartment. 


© It's safe. Information booklets and newsletters 
aren't breakable, mechanical or chemical. 
They're easy to mail in small envelopes and can 
be stored in a closet 


© The market is almost infinite. My own “best- 
sellers” include .. . 101 Ways To Fix Ham- 
burger, How To Win Contests, How To Stop 
Smoking, How To Make Champagne At 
Home, and others . . 


1 want you to see this for yourself. That's 
why I put everything . . . every secret... ina 
simple, easy-to-follow beginners guide. It’s en- 
titled, Dollars In Your Mailbox. 





By Ernest P. Weckesser, Ph.D. 


It shows you . . . 
* Where to advertise . . . which magazines 

and newspapers are most profitable. 
* Where to get national ads for less than 
$15.00. 
Where to get hundreds of books wholesale. 
How to have your own booklets printed for 
less than 12¢ each. 
How to save up to 40% on all printing. 
How to get “free” advertising and publicity. 
How to start with no money in stock or 
supplies. 
* How to word your advertisement. 

PLUS 

All the forms, lists, and details you'll need 

to begin. 


MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


When your book arrives, take two weeks 
(14 days) to examine it. If you're not delighted, 
just return it. We'll send your refund check 
within 3 working days — no delays, no non- 
sense. There is absolutely no risk to you 


Our offices are located on Temple Rd. 
in Dunkirk, N. Y. just west of Buffalo. 

We belong to the Dunkirk Chamber of 
Commerce and our telephone number is 
716-366-8300. We're there from 9 AM - 
5 PM weekdays. 









You can begin this unusual money hobby for 
less than $25.00. And if you're creative, it 
may even double your present income. 


Let me show you how to begin in just a few 
days. First Class mail reaches us within 48 hours 


|} THE GREEN TREE PRESS. 


10576 Temple Ad. Dep! © 4A 
Dunkirk, N.Y, 14048 

Send me Dollars In Your Mailbox right 
away. | understand I may keep it for 14 days 
If I'm not delighted, | may return it for a com- 
plete refund sent to me within three working 
days 
On that basis, here’s my $9.95 
7 Enclosed is my check or money order 
1 Charge Master Charge 
© Charge BankAmericard 


Account # (TTTTITTITIII 1) 
Expiration Date (month, year) ran 


Please Print 
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Pure, Uncluttered Hedonism 


The new retrospective show of 
paintings by Kenneth Noland—their 
stripes and chevrons wedged uneasily 
into the conchoid spaces of New York’s 
Guggenheim Museum—provides a dis- 
maying lesson in how critical fashions 
change. It is not very long since No- 
land’s work, along with the stains of 
Morris Louis and the peach-bloom sur- 
faces of Jules Olitski, was assigned an 
authority close to that of Holy Writ. 
This, formalist criticism said over and 
over again in the ’60s, is the way paint- 
ing must go: it is the inevitable future. 

“Only an art of constant formal self- 
criticism,” wrote the critic Michael 
Fried in a preface to an earlier Noland 
museum retrospective in 1965, “can bear 
or embody or communicate more than 
trivial meaning.” Noland’s work was 
self-critical in the extreme. It seemed 
made for—not to say, made by—the 
narrow and authoritarian standards of 
“tough” formalism, as issued to the 
world by Clement Greenberg and his ep- 
igones in Artforum. Nothing considered 
inessential to painting remained in it. 
No representation or symbolism. No 
drawing except of the most rudimentary 
and geometrical kind: circles, squares, 
chevrons, straight fast bands of color. 

“I wanted to have color be the or- 
igin of the painting,” Noland said in 
1969. “I was trying to neutralize the lay- 
out, the shape, the composition in order 
to get at the color. Pollock had indicat- 
ed getting away from drawing. I want- 
ed to make color the generating force.” 
On this proposition, and the paintings 
that flowed from it, a palace of exegesis 
was raised—an academy so pervasive in 
its effect during the 60s that hundreds 
of younger artists from New York to 
Sydney could see no way past it. The pol- 
ished assurance of Noland’s style, its 
clear-cut shifts of format and structure 
succeeding one another like the terms 
of a syllogism, combined with the 
haughty, messianic tone of its supporting 
criticism to present a most intimidating 
facade. Who, under that shadow, could 
call a stripe a stripe? 

Pulsating With Light. Noland in 
the 60s was undeniably an accom- 
plished colorist. In the best of his target 
paintings, like Virginia Site, 1959, he 
could set a splashy white rim whirling 
around concentric circles of black, yel- 
low and blue with an airy energy that 
few American painters (and no Euro- 
pean ones at the time) could equal. Like 
gigantic watercolors—which in effect 
they are—Noland’s targets and chev- 
rons bloom and pulsate with light. They 
offer a pure, uncluttered hedonism to the 
eye. But that is all they do offer. The 
more recent work, the plaid paintings 
of 1971 with their tartan grid of lines 
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laid like pastel Mondrian 
across a blue ground, and the 
irregular polygonal canvases 
from 1976 with rays and cuts 
of color, cannot even do that. 
One realizes, descending the 
ramp of the Guggenheim, that 
Noland is hardly a giant of cul- 
tural history. He is simply an 
ornamental artist and—com- 
pared with the Arab tile mak- 
ers, or the French metalwork- 
ers of 1900—a limited and 
pedantic one. There is little 
resonance in his paintings. 
They reliably engage the eye 
without shifting the mind’s 
gears. Their content of felt ex- 
perience, beyond the sensation 
of color itself, is so slight that it hardly 
exists. 

The problem is one of specialization. 
“Noland,” writes Curator Diane Wald- 
man in her catalogue essay, “ranks with 
Delacroix and the impressionists among 
the great color painters of the modern 
era. Unquestionably heir to Matisse and 
Klee in the realm of color expression, he 
is to his generation what they were to 
their own.” This litany might have read 
better ten years ago than it does today; it 
is incantatory rubbish. Delacroix was 
not a “color painter” in any sense of the 
word that can be applied to Noland. He 
was a superb colorist whose art was oc- 
cupied with matters other than the dis- 
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WHIRL, 1960, ONE OF NOLAND’S PAINTED TARGETS 
An airy energy that few could equal. 


interested play of color on a flat surface. 
It had to do with the complexities of 
drawing from life, with adapting the les- 
sons of Rubens, with theatricality, lust, 
tigers and Arabs, the problems of histo- 
ry painting and of allegory. Delacroix’s 
success as a colorist cannot be separated 
from the wider ambitions of his painting. 
Neither can that of Matisse or the im- 
pressionists. Nor is there any real reason 
to suppose Noland could actually be to 
his generation what Matisse was to his. 
The scope and meaning of his art are too 
narrow and abstract for that. It takes 
more than talent and stripes—however 
delectable the color—to become a 
master. Robert Hughes 


PRIME COURSE, 1964. WHO, UNDER THAT SHADOW, COULD CALL A STRIPE A STRIPE? 
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BERTOLUCCI'S PEASANT REBELLION: WOMEN BLOCK CAVALRY BY LYING IN THE ROAD 


A Messy Fight for the Final Cut 


After making Last Tango in Paris 
back in 1973, Italian Director Bernardo 
Bertolucci was prosecuted for obscenity, 
buffeted by public controversy and 
caught in a crossfire of critical overkill 

pans on one side, panegyrics on the 
other. But at least he got his movie into 
the theaters 

Now Bertolucci, 36, has come in 
with /900, one of the most eagerly await- 
ed films of recent years, and already 
his troubles over Last Tango look like 
tiddlywinks. The new picture is a year 
late, $5 million over budget, and—with 
a running time of five hours, ten minutes 
—a full two hours beyond the con- 
tractual limit. Producer Alberto Gri- 
maldi has forcibly taken it out of 
Bertolucci’s hands. The U.S. distributor, 
Paramount, is balking at releasing it 
The dispute has turned into a three- 
cornered fusillade of multimillion-dol- 
lar lawsuits. No wonder Bertolucci has 
been suffering of late from a series of 
psychosomatic ills that he calls “the 
1900 syndrome.” 

Marxist Bias. “It’s all Bertolucci’s 
fault,” said the dapper Grimaldi, 52, 
while on a visit to New York City last 
week. “I think Last Tango went to his 
head. He has become an egomaniac, a 
very sick man.” Bertolucci, biting his 
knuckles in his Rome apartment, 
charged Grimaldi with censorship and, 
half seriously, with putting “a kind of 
curse on me—a macumba.” In Hol- 
lywood a top film executive suggested 
that after the succés de scandale of 
Last Tango, the big studios probably 
invested in Bertolucci without scruti- 
nizing his plans. (In addition to Par- 





DEPARDIEU AS COMMUNIST LEADER 
Operatic exaggerations. 


amount’s U:S. investment, United Art- 
ists and 20th Century Fox have bought 
various foreign rights.) “It's a mess,” 
said the executive, “in which blame 
can be shared by all the participants.” 
The film itself is an even more tur- 
bulent saga than the brouhaha sur- 
rounding it. Bertolucci uses the lives of 
two friends born on the same day in 1900 
to trace the major social and political up- 
heavals of 50 years of Italian life (a bet- 
ter English rendering of the title, No- 
vecento, might be Twentieth Century) 
Bertolucci’s bias is frankly Marxist. His 
scenario, set in the rural Po valley, cel- 
ebrates the rise of the Communist move- 
ment among the peasants and its ordeal 


under decadent landowners and brutal 
Fascists. Is this waving of the Red flag 
the real reason for the movie's rejection? 
Nobody will say so outright, but it is no 
secret that privately some Paramount 
executives are appalled by it. Says one: 
“The last half-hour of the film is a gi- 
gantic May Day rally.” 

Publicly, however, the epic length of 
1900 is the major sticking point. Ber- 
tolucci took a year to shoot it, and ex- 
penditures zoomed from the budgeted 
$3 million to $8 million. Grimaldi says 
he protested but did not want to risk of- 
fending the Communist sympathies of 
the film crew and Italian workers in gen- 
eral. Says he: “If I had tried to stop pro- 
duction I would have had a terrible mess 

riots, maybe.” Bertolucci’s first cut, 
which ran five hours, 30 minutes, was 
shown at last year’s Cannes festival, with 
extremely mixed reactions. He trimmed 
another 20 minutes, and the film was 
released to European countries in two 
installments 

Paramount, now disenchanted, of- 
fered to stand aside if Grimaldi could 
find another U.S. distributor. Fox 
jumped in with an offer based on the 
premise that Bertolucci would chop the 
film to four hours. When Grimaldi found 
in February that Bertolucci’s compro- 
mise effort was still going to run four 
hours, 25 minutes, he shut down the 
project and seized the film 

With the aid of an anonymous 
American film editor, Grimaldi then 
made his own three-hour, 15-minute cut 
in an attempt to comply with the Par- 
amount contract. Bertolucci notified 
Paramount: “I disown any version of 
1900 that is not edited by me.” Mean- 
while, the director got a moral boost 
when many prominent U‘S. film critics 
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signed a statement deploring Grimaldi's 
tactics and quite rightly arguing that 
“American moviegoers should have the 
opportunity to view the version ap- 
proved by Bertolucci.” 

That five-hour version, dubbed in 
English, was screened for TIME’s Chris- 
topher Porterfield by Grimaldi last 
week. It shows Bertolucci operating at 
the full power of his lush, extravagant 
style. His composition, his expressive 
use of light and color, his fluid camera 
movement are all brilliant, especially in 
the ravishing pastoral sequences of peas- 
ants working, eating, dancing. Dramat- 
ically Bertolucci yields to operatic ex- 
aggerations, and he includes some 
unflinching scenes of sex and lurid vi- 
olence. But he propels the viewer past 
many a grim or overblown moment with 
surging energy and passion 

The trouble is that Bertolucci the 
artist, no matter how impressive, re- 
mains at the service of Bertolucci the 
propagandist. The characters—played 
by such stars as Robert De Niro, Don- 
ald Sutherland, Dominique Sanda and 
Gerard Depardieu—tend to evolve 
along party lines. Ultimately the spon- 
taneity of the story is stifled by simplis- 
tic abstractions and soapbox oratory 

Best Hope. Nevertheless, Grimal- 
di’s shortened and ideologically chas- 
tened version—also screened for TIME 
last week—only makes things worse 
Transitions bump and jar; whole speech- 
es and scenes flash by without motiva- 
tion. Bertolucci’s seasonal motifs—sum- 
mer for his leading characters’ youth, 
fall for the Fascist period, winter for the 
war and spring for the liberation—are 
thrown out of proportion, and the artful 
echoes and symmetries of his narrative 
structure are undermined 

With sweeping impartiality, Para- 
mount Board Chairman Barry Diller 
says: “I don’t like the three-hour ver- 
sion, I don’t like the four-and-a-half- 
hour version and I don’t like the five- 
hour version. Paramount will never 
distribute this film.” Grimaldi, who 
stands to split any eventual profits with 
Bertolucci, insists that the picture will 
somehow reach US. screens within a 
year. If so, Bertolucci is trying through 
the courts to ensure that it will not be 
the shortened version 

Bertolucci’s best hope seems to be 
his unfinished four-hour, 25-minute 
compromise cut—if it exists. Grimaldi 
contends that the only usable negative 
of it has been destroyed; Bertolucci dis- 
agrees. A small US. distributor with 
friendly ties to Bertolucci, Caribou 
Films, is now pressing Grimaldi to bring 
forth the compromise cut so it can ne- 
gotiate for the rights. If that does not 
work, says Bertolucci, “I may have to 
break into the studio where Grimaldi 
has locked it up, steal it and circulate 
it underground.” 
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Helps Shrink “bio 
Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due To 
Inflammation. Relieves Pain And Itch... 


Gives prompt temporary relief in many cases from 
hemorrhoidal pain and burning itch in such tissues. 


There’s an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed 


while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H®. No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form, 
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How vou 
wasting 





The energy crisis is real. We now have 
Looking for ways to save gasoline 
One that helps the country save energy. 


Here's what you can do. 


I. Maintain an even speed, especially on thruways, Uneven 
speeds waste gas 
2. Cut down the load. Store golf clubs or other gear at home, not 


in the luggage compartment 


3. Shift into high gear as soon as you can. With an automatic 
transmission, lifting your foot off the accelerator will get you 
into high quickly 


4. Dont block the right lane at traffic lights where “right turn 
on red” is permitted. It'll save somebody else’s gasoline. Remem 
ber. we're all in this together. 


5. Don't race your engine at red lights, That gets you zero 
miles per gallon 


G. Be sure parking brake is fully released. ( You'd be surprised 
how many people forget this one. ) 


7. Organize trips. Chances are you can make one trip do the 
work of several “spur-of-the-moment”™ jaunts. 


8. On long trips, start early in the day to avoid heavy traffic. 


9. Slow down. A light foot is one of the best ways to get good 
mileage. 30-40 mph range is usually the most fuel efficient speed 
Don't stretch the speed limits 


10. Avoid long periods of idling. (Turn the engine off.) 


Il. Keep a record of car trips and gasoline purchases. It'll help 
you be aware of your gas consumption 


12. If you own more than one car, use the most economical one 
for as much driving as possible. 


13. Plan driving routes to avoid local bottlenecks. 


14. Dont put luggage or other objects on top of the car unneces 
sarily. The wind drag is a real gas stealer 


15. Use your brakes, not your accelerator pedal to hold at red 
lights on hills. 


16. Look ahead and anticipate signal changes. Slow down to 
make the “green” rather than stop 


17. Avoid jack-rabbit starts. Theyre murder on gas mileage 
Resist that temptation to get away first 


18, Next time you buy a car, re-think your ideas about needing 
a big car. Do you really need a big one? Or will smaller do? 


19. Ride public transportation whenever you can. 


20. Dont drive alone. Car pool to work, school, group meetings, 
shopping centers. 


21. Leave your car at home in the garage when you can just as 
easily walk or ride your bicycle. The exercise will do you a 
lot of good. 


22. Have your carburetor adjusted to manufacturer's specifi 
cations so it’s not idling too rich or too fast. 


23. Consider a manual shift with a lower rear axle ratio instead 
of an automatic transmission 


It’s si mple. 
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a better idea of what we have to do. 
can become a national habit. 
One that can help you save money. 


Here's what Ford Motor Company has been doing. 


1, Ford Motor Company offers you a choice of 22 small car 
models that are EPA rated at 28 mpg or better on the Highway, 
21 mpg in the City, and 24 Combined City/Highway with 
manual transmission according to EPA estimates, With auto 
matic transmission they are rated at least at 23 mpg on the 
Highway, 18 mpg City, and 20 Combined* 


2. Ford Motor Company offers a wide choice of light trucks 
with excellent gas mileage ratings. For example, according to 


EPA estimates, a Ford F-100 light truck with 300 C.L.D. engine 


and manual transmission is rated at 19 mpg City, 26 mpg 
Highway, and 22 mpg Combined. With automatic transmis 
sion: 18 mpg City, 26 mpg Highway, and 21 Combined? 

*Your actual mileage will vary depending on the type of 
driving you do, your driving habits, your car's condition, and 
optional equipment. California ratings lower. 


3. All of Ford Motor Company's intermediate-size cars, and 
standard and luxury cars come equipped with steel-belted radial 
tires as standard equipment for lower roll resistance and better 
gas mileage, compared to bias ply tires. 


4, Heater for the choke. All Ford engines have it. The heater 
turns the choke off faster after the engine warms up. The quick 
return to “idle” reduces gas consumption. 


5. The rear axle ratios on many Ford built cars were readjusted 
in 1976 to provide better fuel economy. You also have a choice 
of optional axle ratios to match, if needed, the special kind of 
driving you do (mountains, deserts, etc. ). 


Ford wants to be your car company. 


6. The scheduled maintenance requirements on Ford built 
cars have been dramatically reduced since 1973. This means 
fewer gallons of oil are needed for oil changes during the life 
of your car. 


7. Some of our cars come with a 4-speed overdrive transmis 
sion as standard equipment, except in California and in high 
altitude areas. The low engine rpm cruising in fourth gear can 
save fuel. 


8. Extensive programs have been implemented to help reduce 
excess weight in many of our new models to help make them 
more fuel efficient. 


9. Most air-conditioners on our cars have an ECONOMY/ 
VENT position that can be used for cooling or heating when 
the outside temperature is between 70 and 40 degrees. In this 
position, fresh air is circulated but there is no refrigeration. 
Therefore, gas consumption is not increased because the 
compressor is not operating. 


10. Higher compression ratios. The compression ratios of some 
of our engines were raised for 1976. A higher compression 
ratio means greater thermal efficiency and fuel economy. 


11. That's not all. Today, Ford Motor Company is working with 
new engines, new techniques, new, lighter materials...all to 
squeeze the most miles out of every gallon of gasoline that goes 
into a Ford Motor Company car 
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FATHER TED HESBURGH AT MASS INAUGURATING NEW FUND DRIVE FOR NOTRE DAME 
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Prince of Priests, Without a Nickel 


In 1952 Father Theodore Hesburgh, 
then only 35, was appointed president of 
the University of Notre Dame. Over the 
following quarter-century—a longer term 
than that of any other major university 
president—he has changed the school 
profoundly and become one of the most in- 
fluential figures in the country. As Notre 
Dame prepared for its 25th graduation 
of the Hesburgh era, TIME Correspondent 
Robert Ajemian talked with the priest 
and wrote this report 


The familiar Roman collar had been 
pulled off and hung up with the black 
jacket. It was well past midnight and Fa- 
ther Hesburgh was still working through 
the piles of mail in his old, high-ceil- 
inged office. He routinely stays up until 
3 or 4 o'clock in the morning 

Traces of his fame are all around 
him. On the walls and tables of the big 
room are autographed photos of a 
younger Ted Hesburgh standing com- 
fortably beside Popes and Presidents 
His hair is less black now and his heavy 
jaw fuller, but he still has the handsome 
black-Irish looks of his mother. There 
is an inscribed silver plate from Jackie 
Kennedy and an emerald-studded ring 
from Pope Paul. He has become a vir- 
tual prince among priests. The sound of 
a Beethoven recording, a gift from the 
president of RCA, plays softly in the 
background 

Monastic Life. On the other hand. 
Hesburgh for all his years at Notre 
Dame has continued to sleep on the 
same iron cot in his tiny room at nearby 
Corby Hall. The shelves of his outer of- 
fice are stacked with cans of orange juice 
and Campbell soup, a sharp reminder of 
his monastic life. His rickety hot plate 
sits on the counter. It is the mark of an 
asceticism that Ted Hesburgh seems to 
impose on himself—almost as though he 
felt a need to reassure himself that he 
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still is a priest. “After all these years, | 
haven't got a nickel in the world,” he 
says, “and I like that.” 

Hesburgh’s batch of mail touched on 
the widely contrasting aspects of his life 

appealing to the simple pastor as well 
as to the clerical entrepreneur. There 
was a letter from Cardinal Franz Koe- 
nig of Vienna congratulating Hesburgh 
on his recent elevation to the chairman- 
ship of the Rockefeller Foundation. A 
woman friend in terrible emotional trou- 
ble begged for help. Teddy Kollek, the 
mayor of Jerusalem, wanted Hesburgh 
to fly over and help stop the rapid de- 
velopment of high-rise buildings. There 
was a hopeful note from the freshman 
class asking if Hesburgh would attend 
their formal dance. Another letter told 
him that the Chinese Communists, who 
generally view priests as only slightly 
more admirable than locusts, were in- 
terested in inviting him to China 

Hesburgh searched for one letter in 
particular, a reply from Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn, who had been offered a Notre 
Dame degree this year. He finally found 
it: a polite no. Hesburgh was disappoint- 
ed—but he had already landed his friend 
Jimmy Carter as the commencement 
speaker. The graduation ceremony will 
be a deliberate show of support for Car- 
ter on human rights, one of Hesburgh’s 
passions. Hesburgh will award degrees 
to Bishop Donal Lamont, who was oust- 
ed from Rhodesia: Stephen Cardinal 
Kim, who has fought against govern- 
ment repression in South Korea; and 
Paul Cardinal Arnes, who has spoken 
out against human rights violations in 
Brazil. 

When Hesburgh took over the uni- 
versity in 1952, Notre Dame was best 
known for football and dedicated to the 
production of believing Catholics. In 
those days students had to attend Mass 
three times a week or face disciplinary 
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reprisals. Notre Dame boys were even 
advised to pray before dates with girls 
at nearby St. Mary’s. Outside lecturers 
were picked for orthodoxy more than 
for probing intellect 

Hesburgh. who had been a prison 
priest as well as a chaplain for the armed 


forces—and was no great lover of foot- 
ball—soon began changing all that. He 
steered Notre Dame away from the con- 
trol of the church and into the hands of 
a lay board of trustees. It was a painful 
and uncommon achievement, which 
freed the school from a burdensome au- 
thority and historically redefined Cath- 
olic higher education in the US. At the 
same time, Hesburgh struggled to retain 
the moral quality of his school. “We 
stress values here,” he says. “American 
universities have become obsessed with 
objectivity. They turn out highly com- 
petent but morally neutral people.” Hes- 
burgh upgraded the quality of faculty 
and curriculum, and in 1972 instituted 
his second dramatic reform: Notre 
Dame became co-ed 

Almost from the beginning, the 
priest made a remarkable impression on 
the Establishment. He began getting in- 
vitations to join more and more of Amer- 
ica’s powerful private foundations and 
Government commissions. At times he 
was considered simply “the necessary 
Catholic,” but Hesburgh eagerly accept- 
ed the chance to make himself heard. Ei- 
senhower named him to the Civil Rights 
Commission in 1957. He became a 
member of the Carnegie Commission on 
higher education, later accepted a place 
on the board of David Rockefeller’s 
Chase Manhattan Bank. The Vatican 
appointed him representative to the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. 

He did not always accept. When 
Lyndon Johnson asked him to take over 
the space program in 1964, Hesburgh 
declined. “I couldn't see a Catholic 
priest handing out $6 billion in con- 
tracts.” He similarly turned down Rich- 
ard Nixon’s offer in 1969 to head the 
poverty program. His priesthood always 
had to be reckoned with. Says he: “I 
didn’t want to become some sort of Car- 
dinal Richelieu.” 

Over the Andes. Nonetheless, the 
clergyman became irresistibly more and 
more involved in power and politics. He 
was soon crisscrossing the globe, logging 
as many as 150,000 miles a year. His 
messages often included lines like “I am 
writing this from over the Andes.” Back 
home, his spectacular travels were at 
first greeted with pride and then, as the 
years passed, a certain amount of snip- 
ing. A campus statue of Moses, with 
hand pointed skyward, inspired the gag: 
“There goes Hesburgh.” 

No matter that he was a place drop- 
per, Hesburgh had the ear of the elite. 
He remembers waiting for Lyndon 
Johnson outside the Oval Office late one 
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evening with his civil rights team until 
Johnson, looking limp, ushered them in 
Johnson was so exhausted he lay down 
on a couch, gathered the group around 
him like visitors to a sickbed and kept 
his eyes fastened on the ceiling as Hes- 
burgh outlined the difficult goals. John- 
son accepted all of them 

Hesburgh’s advice was often blunt 
He once told Richard Nixon, with 
whom he developed a special closeness, 
that young people were scornful of the 
President. He urged Nixon to end the 
draft and allow 18-year-olds to vote 
When Hesburgh’s civil rights commis- 
sion sharply criticized Nixon, the Pres- 
ident’s patience ran out. A White House 
secretary soon called Hesburgh and de- 
manded that he resign by 6 o'clock the 
same day. 

Carter offered Hesburgh a job work- 
ing in the State Department for Cyrus 
Vance, but Hesburgh again held back 
Of all the political leaders he has en- 
countered, Hesburgh says that he finds 
Carter by far the most forthright. When 
Carter told him during the election that 
he was worried about Catholic support, 
Hesburgh reassured him. Then he of- 
fered a typically direct piece of advice: 
“I don’t think people like to hear a man 
yakking about religion all the time.” 

Hesburgh is a fascinating, if ex- 
hausting, conversationalist, with strong 
opinions and an enormous range of sub- 
jects. Racism is the world’s biggest prob- 
lem, in Hesburgh’s mind, although he 
is hopeful because he finds young peo- 
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ple round the world much less preju- 
diced than their parents. It shows up, 
he says, in their confessions. “They feel 
worse about their sins of omission than 
they used to.” Today’s theologians, on 
the other hand, bother Hesburgh. “They 
have no faith,” he says. “They teach the- 
ology like a science. They’re not believ- 
ers themselves. At least the scientists do 
believe in a chemistry table or the speed 
of light.” Hesburgh worries about ed- 
ucators too. “We've got a bunch of faint 
fellows who don’t want to make edu- 
cational waves. The ‘60s took a terrific 
toll. We lost a whole generation of uni- 
versity presidents. Only King Brewster 
lof Yale] and I survived.” 

Big Mistake. On some of the 
moral issues that confront his students, 
Hesburgh is fairly traditional. He is op- 
posed to young people living together 
before they marry. “I think the girls 
get shortchanged,” he says. “Some of 
these young people get so jaded they 
can't ever settle down with anybody.” 
He is proud of some statistics indi- 
cating that 93% of the marriages of 
Notre Dame alumni hold together. Al- 
though he is against abortion, he be- 
lieves that the Vatican encyclical for- 
bidding artificial contraceptives was a 
big mistake. He supports more work 
on a reliable method of determining 
the ovulation cycle. He ends up sound- 
ing ambivalent on celibacy. “I don’t rec- 
ommend it for everybody,” he says with 
a shrug. “It’s not easy, but it’s right for 
me. For some priest on the Amazon, it 
might not be. After all, priests in the 
Middle Ages lived with women, and 
all the Apostles were married.” 

Hesburgh sounds more confident on 
the subject of happiness. “It can only 
come,” he says, “from giving at least a 
corner of yourself to others. People to- 
day are so egocentric. God help the per- 
son who goes through life doing noth- 
ing for someone else. He’s doomed.” He 
finds that young people today are less 
ambitious than a generation ago, duller 
than in the ‘60s but more eager to find 
some meaning in their lives. Hesburgh 
keeps a close rein on his own ambitions, 
even as he enjoys the trappings of suc- 
cess, smoking a Cuban cigar and sip- 
ping a Grand Marnier. Ambition among 
churchmen, says Hesburgh, is corrosive 
“T've seen it ruin so many.” 

Hesburgh the outer man seems un- 
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failingly optimistic. Close friends say 
they never find him in a bad mood. But 
his is a calling where true feelings are 
often submerged. For all his heartiness. 
the inner Hesburgh seldom surfaces. “I 
think he’s probably a lonely man who 
makes up for it by work and talk,” says 
a colleague. Hesburgh laughs at this. He 
says his religion protects him from lone- 
liness. While he says Mass every day 
whether in a Moscow hotel room or at 
the South Pole, he seldom quotes the Bi- 
ble in conversation. He is not a scholar 
or even especially profound. “Ted is a 
doer,” says one close friend, “not a tor- 
mented intellectual seeking some kind 
of truth.” 

Though he is popularly viewed as a 
kind of Catholic Mr. Chips, Hesburgh 
is now held in such awe by Notre Dame 
students that they seldom deal person- 
ally with him. Student Body President 
Mike Gassman says he would not dare 
interrupt the president with ordinary 
school problems because “he’s too im- 
portant now.” Another student says, 
“Father Ted is usually too busy playing 
world savior.” Both of them are swift to 
add, however, they think Hesburgh is 
the main force behind Notre Dame's 
stress on values 

Even as Hesburgh buries himself in 
his work, no one really understands 
what drives him. Is it his need for pres- 
tige or power, or is it his need to keep 
building for the greater glory of his God? 
His answer is just to keep working. He 
turns 60 this month and has no plans to 
retire. Instead, he announced a week ago 
that Notre Dame is undertaking the 
largest fund-raising drive in its history 
$130 million. “Show me the top ten en- 
dowments,” says Hesburgh, “and I'll 
show you the top ten schools in the coun- 
try.” Notre Dame’s campaign will lift it 
close to the top ten, but everybody knows 
in the long run that will not be good 
enough for Ted Hesburgh 
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Family: New Breed v. the Old 


In The Greening of America, Charles 
Reich offered the giddy prediction that 
the values of the 1960s counterculture 
would remake America. Although his 
thesis was vastly overstated, those val- 
ues are indeed becoming widespread. In 
1974, Pollster Daniel Yankelovich re- 
ported that America’s noncollege youth 
were adopting the counterculture values 
of sexual freedom and self-fulfillment, 
and were increasingly rejecting patrio- 
tism, respect for authority and material 
success. Last week the results of anoth- 
er Yankelovich poll indicated that this 
shift in values “seems to be reshaping 
the nature of the American family and 
its child-rearing practices.” 

The study, The American Family 
Report: Raising Children in a Changing 
Society, was based on a probability sam- 
pling of 1,230 households with one or 
more children under 13. It found that 
43% of the parents belong to the “New 
Breed.” They stress freedom over au- 
thority, self-fulfillment over material 
success, and duty to self over duty to oth- 
ers—including their own children. The 
study found that New Breed parents are 
loving but self-oriented, and they take 
a laissez-faire attitude to their own child 
rearing. Says Yankelovich: “It’s not the 
permissiveness of the ‘50s, which was 
child-centered and concerned with the 
fragility of the child. Today, the parent 
says in effect, ‘I want to be free, so why 
shouldn't my children be free?’ ” 

Yankelovich sees “the gradual evo- 
lution of a new implied contract between 
parents and their children.” In his view, 
Traditionalists—the 57% of parents 
committed to stricter child rearing and 
older American values—implicitly say 
to their children, “We will sacrifice for 
you and be repaid by your success and 
sense of obligation.” The New Breed 
message: “We will not sacrifice for you, 
because we have our own lives to lead. 
But when you are grown, you owe us 
nothing.” 

Heavy Strain. Yet the New Breed 
feels the tug of old values and Tradi- 
tionalists feel the pull of the new. The 
study reports that Traditionalists are less 
willing to make sacrifices for their chil- 
dren than their parents were. Moreover, 
Traditionalists generally agree with 
New Breeders (though by a smaller ma- 
jority) that unhappy parents should not 
remain married simply for the sake of 
the children. 

One significant finding is that New 
Breed parents are so uncertain about 
their new values that they set aside their 
own beliefs when teaching their chil- 
dren. For example, only 13% of all par- 
ents firmly believe that “people in au- 
thority know best,” but 69% want to 
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teach the principle to their 
young. Reports the study 
“The children of the New 
Breed are being taught pa- 
triotism, the importance of 
saving, the need for hard 
work, respect for authority 
and that having sex outside 
marriage is morally wrong, 
all of which their parents no 
longer believe themselves.” 
Some other findings: 

> Single parents (11% of 
the total) are more insecure 
about child rearing. Their 
children seem more unhap- 
py: they get along less well 
with other boys and girls, 
and complain more about 
their parents than other 
children do. 

> Belief in traditional sex 
roles is eroding, but a slim 
majority (52%) still feel that 
boys and girls should be 
raised differently. 

> Most parents (82%) be- 
lieve that mothers of small 
children should not work 
outside the home unless necessary for 
economic reasons, but three-quarters of 
their children (aged 6 to 12) see noth- 
ing wrong with mothers taking jobs. 

> A majority of parents are dubious 
about the care in day-care centers, and 
esteem for elementary schools is low 
Four out of ten parents do not believe 
that schools can be counted on to teach 
reading and writing. 

Though nine out of ten parents in 
the survey say they would choose to have 
children if they had it to do again, Yan- 
kelovich reports that they are generally 
plagued with doubts and under heavy 
strain because of changing attitudes. 
Says he: “Its clear that the new 
values and the old have not yet found a 
synthesis.” 


Anita’s Circle 


SQUEEZE A FRUIT FOR ANITA BRY- 
ANT reads the T shirt worn in many of 
Manhattan's gay bars. But for homosex- 
uals in Miami, Singer Bryant's crusade 
against gay rights is no joke. A born- 
again Baptist and TV promoter for the 
Florida citrus industry, she has spent 
most of the past three months organiz- 
ing a drive to repeal Dade County's 
new ordinance barring discrimination 
against homosexuals in housing, em- 
ployment and public accommodations. 
As a result of two rulings, that issue is 
scheduled to be settled June 7 in a pub- 
lic referendum. 

On April 1S Miami Circuit Court 





BRYANT LISTENING TO GAY SPEAKER AT MIAMI HEARING 
“As relevant to the times as Little Women.” 


Judge Sam I. Silver disappointed oppo- 
nents of gay rights by ruling the ordi- 
nance constitutional. Last week the 
Dade County Commission, by a 5-to-4 
vote, rejected a move to repeal the mea- 
sure despite the budget-conscious argu- 
ment that repeal is the only way to avert 
a referendum that would cost taxpayers 
at least $300,000. Bryant’s heavily re- 
ligious appeal (“God drew a circle and 
more or less asked me to step into it”) 
has attracted fundamentalists and much 
of the Miami Catholic community, in- 
cluding family-oriented Cubans and 
Catholic Archbishop Coleman Carroll. 
Bryant is fond of quoting Leviticus, 
which calls homosexuality an abomina- 
tion. Gays respond that the singer is ar- 
bitrary about which biblical injunctions 
to preach. Her husband, for instance, 
regularly violates Leviticus’ admonition 
against shaving. Anyway, says Gay 
Writer Arthur Bell: “Leviticus is as rel- 
evant to the times as Little Women.” 

The June 7 vote will probably have 
less to do with biblical quotes than with 
Bryant’s charge that gays are a danger 
to Miami’s youth. Says she: “They do 
much of their recruiting among chil- 
dren.” Her basic fear, she claims, is that 
religious and private schools will be 
forced to hire homosexual teachers. At 
week’s end Bryant and her group were 
hardly clear favorites of the electorate: 
a poll published in the Miami Herald 
showed 42% in favor of the gay rights or- 
dinance, 33% opposed, with the rest un- 
decided. 
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Save up to 96% of the fee on 
First National City Travelers Checks. 
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SCREAMIN’ IN THE RAIN: SUSAN SWIFT IN AUDREY ROSE 


Reincarnation: 
The Audrey Seed 


AUDREY ROSE 
Directed by ROBERT WISE 
Screenplay by FRANK DE FELITTA 


DEMON SEED 

Directed by DONALD CAMMELL 
Screenplay by ROBERT JAFFE 
and ROGER O. HIRSON 


Reincarnation on Central Park 
West? It sounds like material left over 
from an old Nichols and May routine 
An implacably amorous computer? It 
sounds as if the Disney organization de- 
cided to adapt an idea Stanley Kubrick 
had discarded as unworthy of him. Yet 
allegedly responsible adults, account- 
able to the stockholders of major mo- 
tion picture concerns, are asking us to 
consider the former a realistic possibil- 
ity, the latter a cautionary tale. 

In the first instance we are asked to 
believe that when the soul of a little girl 
named Audrey Rose departed her body 
as the result of an auto accident, it 
hopped over to the delivery room of a 
New York hospital, there to take up res- 
idence in a child named Ivy Templeton 
(Susan Swift). She grows into an ordi- 
nary child—except that she has awful 
nightmares. And then, of course, there is 
this odd man who keeps following her 
around. If only he were a_run- 


of-the-sidewalk pervert; for 
Humbert Humbert, after all, 
there are practical remedies 
But no, he is Audrey 
Rose’s daddy, played so well 
by Anthony Hopkins that he 
rivets you with purely expos- 
itory passages. He recounts 
his grieving conversion to be- 
lief in reincarnation, and an 
inspirational trip to India. If 
Ivy’s parents will allow him 
to help, he is convinced he 
can conduct Audrey Rose 
safely over to the other side 
and free the living child of 
these fits. Mom (Marsha Ma- 
son) is tempted; Dad (John 
Beck) will have none of it. 
The law, psychiatry, the 
church are all called in, with 
colorful but ineffective re- 
sults. The picture ends in 
tragedy. If only they had lis- 
tened, it softly moans, there 
are more things in heaven 
and on earth 
Doubtless. And perhaps 
if the film were made with 
real flair, one would feel like 
toying with its mystical pre- 
cepts. But Director Wise can- 
not think of any way to stress the spooky 
except to drench scenes in rain, while 
Writer De Felitta cranks out undigested 
research. They are very tedious fellows 
Still, Audrey Rose seems sophisticat- 
ed compared with Demon Seed. The 
trouble here starts with a computer sci- 
entist (Fritz Weaver) who is just too good 
at his job. Down at work he has created 
a superbrain named Proteus. At home, 
he has wired up a system that takes care 
of most of the household chores. This 
leaves Julie Christie, as his wife, bored 
and offended to the point of asking for 
a divorce, especially now that their child 
has died of leukemia. Weaver departs, 
but Proteus, unknown to him, has de- 
veloped a capacity to think without the 
aid of programmers. Inevitably, some of 
these thoughts are of a randy nature, 
and pretty soon it has plugged itself into 
Weaver's all-electric home in order to 
imprison and then impregnate Christie 
It is posited that all of human knowl- 
edge has been fed into Proteus, but it 
seems to be fixated on two authors. One 
is Sade. How else explain the frequency 
with which it contrives to place its loved 
one in variously humiliating bondage 
scenes? The other is surely Kahlil Gib- 
ran, from whom it has obviously bor- 
rowed its sententious prose style. In the 
end, Proteus manages to get itself de- 
stroyed—too big for its breeches as it 
were. But not before it effects a kind of 
reincarnation: the child Christie con- 
ceives looks exactly like the one she lost 
to cancer. There are enough holes in the 
logic of Demon Seed’s plot to drive 
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twelve Proteuses through. Indeed, like 
Audrey Rose, it presents the best pos- 
sible argument against reincarnation 
Who wants a second lifetime full of mov- 
ies like these? Richard Schickel 


Misnomer 


AIRPORT ‘77 
Directed by JERRY JAMESON 
Screenplay by MICHAEL SCHEFF 
and DAVID SPECTOR 


Airport 77 has almost nothing to do 
with airports and even less to do with 
the way anybody lives or thinks in 1977. 
The previous airport movies at least 
managed to plug in to common avia- 
tion anxieties (engine failure, mid-air 
collisions), but the latest flying misno- 
mer fails even at that feeble level 

This time the 747-load of fools con- 
sists of rich folks being ferried to an art- 
gallery opening in Palm Beach at the 
lavish expense of its owner (James Stew- 
art). Also aboard are many of his paint- 
ings and a gang of hijackers who gas 
crew and passengers and slip down be- 
low the altitude where radar can track 
the craft. Then they fly it smack into 
the ocean. The thing sinks but does not 
flood, thanks to some watertight com- 
partments Stewart has thoughtfully pro- 
vided for his artwork. Everyone behaves 
predictably. Pilot Jack Lemmon is val- 
iant and resourceful, older character 
people like Olivia de Havilland and Jo- 
seph Cotten are stoic and gallant, while 
the hysteric (Lee Grant) is hysterical 

The Navy, employing techniques 
developed for raising sunken subma- 
rines, finally saves just about everyone, 
and that part of the film has documen- 
tary interest. Still, one cannot help feel- 
ing that something is wrong with the 
movie's value systems. Nary a word of 
regret is spared for the great art that 
ends up in Davy Jones's locker, while 
there is rejoicing over the salvage of the 
most expendable portion of the cargo 
—all those stale hams. Richard Schickel 


Dreamscape 


3 WOMEN 
Directed and Written by ROBERT ALTMAN 


People who insist on recounting 
their dreams are like people who insist 
on reciting the plots of movies they have 
just seen: usually they don’t remember 
the key story points and usually they 
don’t know what it was all about. And, 
of course, they are dreadful bores. Rob- 
ert Altman, generally the most interest- 
ing of directors, forthrightly admits that 
3 Women is based on some nightwork 
he recently did, but his candor regard- 
ing the source of the movie does not re- 
deem it from tedium. 

To his credit, Altman has found a re- 
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More corrosion protection than 
before. More efficiency than 
before. More touches of luxury 
than before. Because value is 
important. And Chevrolet wants 
to bring you more: 
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More than four years of fresh and original thinking 
went into The New Chevrolet. 

The result is more than just another new Car. It's 
a whole new idea in full-sized cars. 

Some of the values that have gone into The New 
Chevrolet will be appreciated the first time you take 
a test-drive. 

Others, like durability and resale value, will only 
make themselves felt in the months and years 
to come. 

In the meantime, come with us through some of the 
| more noticeable values of The New Chevrolet. 


“All comparisons relate to the 1976 full-size Chevrolet. 
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A NOTICEABLE 
IMPROVEMENT: 
GAS MILEAGE. 

1977 EPA Guide for 
Sar Buyers reports that 
The New Chevrolet 
equipped with its new stan 
dard six-cylinder engine 
and automatic transmis 
sion. has estimates of 22 
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mpg highway, 17 mpg city 


17 


22 


hwy. 
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Remember though, your 
actual mileage may vary 
depending on how you 
drive, the condition of your 
car, and how itis equipped 
California figures 
wer 
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THE INTERIOR: 
LUXURLOUSLY QUIET. 
AND QUIETLY 
LUXURIOUS. 


When you get into The 
New Chevrolet look around 
you carefully 

We think the many 


touches of luxury will both 
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surprise and 
delight 
you 












Above your head, for ex- 


ample. you will find a new 
one-piece headliner 

While beneath your feet 
is a new one-piece carpet 
unbroken from front to rear 

They not only make the in 
terior of The New Chevrolet 
more attractive. They also 
help to make it quiet 










ciency of The New 


ONE MORE THING TO 
NOTICE: THE ROOM. 


Based on U.S. Govern- | 
mentestimates of vehicle in- 
terior size—as reportedin | 
the 1977 EPA Guide for New 
Car Buyers—The New Chev- 
rolet manages to give you 
more interior room than this 
year's older styled, full-sized 
car of our nearest sales 
competitor 

Five cubic feet 
more room, in fact 
A telling comment 
on the design effi 
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ONE OF OUR FIRST 
CONCERNS: HOW TO 
MAKE IT LAST. 


The New Chevrolet has 
even more corrosion pro- 
tection than last year's full 
size Chevrolet a 

Ituses Pts | 
more r 
zinc- 
pro- * 
tected steel 
for the outer 
panels. If uses more zinc- 
rich primers under the 
panels 

The “tuck under’ of the 
body sills has been re- 
duced to help prevent 
stone chips 

The floor of the trunk has 
been made from galva 
nized steel 

Even the nameplates on 
the roof sail panel have 
been applied adhesively 
to avoid drilling holes where 
rust Could start 
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RESALE: PERHAPS THE 
MOST IMPORTANT 
VALUE OF ALL. 


People who buy fleets of 
cars are buying The New 
Chevrolet in record 
numbers 

(Fleet sales of The New 
Chevrolet are up 168% over 
the same period last year.) 

And, as you know, fleet 
buyers have a major con- 
cern about one important 
value: the value found at 
resale time 

This isn't a prediction of 
future resale value. But it is 


| a reassuring thought 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. 
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alistic landscape, the Southern Califor- 
nia desert, that is also a very persuasive 
analogue to a dream landscape—essen- 
tially empty, so that it throws its few 
symbolic structures into high relief. And 
the film’s three title characters have the 
air of dream works about them. Tan- 
talizingly, even hilariously real some of 
the time in speech and manner, they 
yet manage to drift away, eluding the 
grasp of understanding. 

Early in the film, Altman establishes 
a relationship between two physiother- 
apists working at a Palm Springs spa 
for the aged. Millie (Shelley Duvall) is a 
willing prisoner of the consumer culture. 
She thinks that if she faithfully makes 
all the recipes in the ladies’ magazines 
and accepts their hints on home dec- 
oration, goodness and popularity will 
follow her all the days of her life. In- 
deed, wish being father to the deed, she 
is convinced that she is well liked and 
is entirely oblivious to the fact that none 
of her acquaintances can stand her. Ex- 
cept, that is, Pinky Rose (Sissy Spacek), 
her roommate and disciple—a drifter for 
whom any home is better than none. 
Eventually, after an accident that almost 
kills Pinky Rose, they exchange roles 
For a while it seems that Altman may 
be making an American Persona—not 
as subtle as Bergman’s great film, but 
hipper and with more direct social 
comment. 

But that reckons without the third 
woman (Janice Rule), a painter of weird 
murals and wife of the sometime stunt 
man who owns the apartment house 
where the others live and the tumble- 
down roadhouse where they drink. Her 
work, her silences and solitude, more ob- 
viously—and less interestingly—sym- 
bolize a sterility similar to that of the 
younger women. In the end, the wom- 
en dispose of the stunt man (who has 
had all three of them) and are seen to 
be forming a sort of feminine trinity 
—mother, daughter and granddaugh- 
ter. They seem at once mad and se- 
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rene. Maybe Altman is exorcising some 
sort of masculine guilt here. Surely he is 
displaying some of the virtues associated 
with him: fine acting performances, ex- 
pert cinematography, some wild humor 
But he should have taken his dream first 
to a psychiatrist for analysis, then per- 
haps to a writer for dramatic structur- 
ing. Altman has indulged himself might- 
ily, and however great his talent, there 
is no reason to add the public’s indul- 
gence to hisown Richard Schickel 


Suspended Animation 


RAGGEDY ANN & ANDY 
Directed by RICHARD WILLIAMS 
Screenplay by PATRICIA THACKRAY 
and MAX WILK 


As the little girl leaves her play 
room, the camera dwells on the dolls 
left behind: Raggedy Ann, Barney Bean- 
bag, Susie Pincushion and the rest 
There is a shimmer of music, the pho- 
tography dissolves to animation, the 
dolls come alive and begin talking to 
one another—surely a child’s fantasy 
about what dolls do behind closed doors 
Later, when the little girl returns. the 
dolls resume their still-life poses, and 
the animation dissolves back to reality 

Unfortunately for Raggedy Ann & 
Andy, nothing else can match the mag- 
ic of these metamorphoses. Except for 
its realistic frame, the film is a full- 
length animated feature. But its format 
betrays the fact that it started out to 
be something else; a musical intended 
as a TV special. When the producers 
switched to animated film, they made 
the dubious decision to use the conven- 
tions of Broadway staging. Hence solo 
turns and production numbers are du- 
tifully reproduced cartoon-style. The 
songs by Joe Raposo, composer of TV's 
Sesame Street, are deft, pleasant and nu- 
merous (16 in all). Songs may be the 
heart of a musical; but when they start 
and stop this often, the show goes 
into what might be called suspended 
animation 

Like so many musicals, Raggedy 
Ann & Andy also has trouble with its 
book. The script—based on the original 
half-century-old stories and drawings 
by Indianapolis Newspaper Cartoonist 
Johnny Gruelle—plops Raggedy Ann 
and her brother into an all-engulfing taf- 
fy monster called the Greedy, and pits 
them against a pygmy king who levies 
jokes from his subjects the way other 
kings levy taxes 

Most of their adventures are like 
the weak-kneed camel that accompa- 
nies the pair: too tame. Even the sun- 
niest tale needs an undertone of true 
menace to capture a child’s imagination, 
as Disney in his early years rarely for- 
got. Here, in the movie's signature tune 
Raggedy Ann sings that she’s “just a 
rag dollie, happy and smiling all day 
Fond, foot-tapping parents may tell 
themselves that this is enough. Kids 
know better Christopher Porterfield 
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The Powers and the Powerless 


HISTORY: A NOVEL 

by ELSA MORANTE 

Translated by WILLIAM WEAVER 
562 pages. Knopf. $10.95. 


Novelists are becoming steadily less 
audacious, Unlike their 19th century 
forebears, they rarely offer themselves as 
omniscient puppetmasters, privy to the 
thoughts and motives of an entire cast 
Attuned to the jet hops of the screen—so 
the conventional reasoning goes—audi- 
ences will shun the long ocean cruises 
that fiction once traversed. Thus the 
fragments of 20th century life are all too 
often rendered in views, not visions 

Will to Live. Against all such trends, 
Italian Author Elsa Morante, 65, has 
turned out a supremely unfashionable 
book. History: A Novel is a long, slow 
read. It is almost entirely lacking in sex 
or suspense; when characters are 
doomed, Morante sounds a warning well 
in advance of the event. The novel's 
main figures—Ida Mancuso, a widowed 
Roman schoolteacher, and her two sons 
—are neither witty nor especially bright 
Ostensibly the book shows what hap- 
pens to these three between the years 
1940 and 1947, during the ravages of 
World War II and the uncertainties of its 
aftermath. In building her story, though, 
Morante also constructs a profound por- 
trait of this lethal age and of the uneven 
Struggle between the machinery of anni- 
hilation and the simple will to live 
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She prefers to use the most obsolete 
devices of traditional fiction. It seems a 
century since one act of illicit sex led the 
heroine to pregnancy. Here, when Ida is 
raped by a homesick German soldier, lit- 
tle blue-eyed Giuseppe appears prompt- 
ly nine months later. In bygone books, 
the children of such misalliances were 
frequently provided with preternatural 
or otherwise spooky talents. Hester 
Prynne, for example, was unsettled by 
the prescience of her illegitimate daugh- 
ter Pearl in The Scarlet Letter. Similar- 
ly, Ida frets naively about Giuseppe’s in- 
tense otherworldliness. Morante’s sym- 
bolism is rarely more modern than the 
19th century. Ida’s greatest fear is that 
people will learn she is half Jewish—and 
the mother of a bastard. Ignorant of 
these facts, her son Antonio brings home 
the stray dog Blitz, and proudly an- 
nounces that it is “a bastard” with a star 
mark on its chest 

Yet in History it is not the personae 
who possess magic skills or truly utilize 
coincidence; it is the author. Morante 
continually makes old tricks fresh—not 
as a paring down of life’s complexity but 
as short cuts into the absurdities of 
conflict and the urgencies of peace. The 
effects are cumulative. Details are metic- 
ulously piled up: the dress and appear- 
ance of all the players in a casual card 
game, the entire conténts of a small 
room that Ida rents. This tangible solid- 
ity is threatened by the destructive 





Morante 


mania that is called history 
prefaces her chapters (each of which 
deals with the occurrences of a single 
year) with lists of events that come close 
enough to scorch the Roman populace 


treaties made and broken, victories, 
slaughters, final solutions, barbarities 
parading as statecraft. This constant 
juxtaposition of power and the powerless 
begins as an easy irony but slowly swells 
toward a cosmic pathos. While Mussoli- 
ni strutted like a deranged buffoon 
“Rome took on the appearance of cer- 
tain Indian metropolises where only the 
vultures get enough to eat and there is no 
census of the living and the dead.” 

Roman Stoicism. Morante does not 
try to account for the carnage of this cen- 
tury. Her characters bleed and fall, or 
carry on with Roman stoicism, the buf- 
feting of their lives “a natural conse- 
quence of being born.” The only sus- 
tained political argument in the book is 
given to a drug-addicted anarchist who 
argues, tautologically, that people would 
be better if people were better 

In her elevation of simple virtues. 
the author may dwell longer than nec- 
essary on the nobility of dumb animals 
She even allows selected dogs and cats 
to speak intelligently to the mystical 
child Giuseppe. Such sentimentality in- 
trudes on the book’s naturalistic tenor 
but seems, in the end, integral to 
Morante’s purpose: to look at horror 
with innocent eyes and ask “Why?” In 
articulating that question, this demand- 
ing, powerful novel meets the stipulation 
laid down by Albert Camus: “The writ- 
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NOVELIST ELSA MORANTE IN ROME, 1967 
Looking at horror with innocent eyes. 


er’s role is not free of difficult duties. By 
definition he cannot put himself today 
in the service of those who make his- 
tory; he is at the service of those who suf- 
fer it.” Paul Gray 


Just an Ordinary Man 


HITLER'S WAR 
by DAVID IRVING 
926 pages. Viking. $17.50. 


Northwestern University Professor 
Arthur R. Butz raised hell last winter af- 
ter he argued that the Holocaust was a 
gigantic hoax. A newly expanded and 
somewhat sanitized version of Hitler's 
Table Talk has been prepared in West 
Germany. At first such offerings seem 
variations on Comedian Mel Brooks’ 
idea for a Busby Berkeley-type musical 
called Springtime for Hitler. In fact, 
they help to distort evidence and pervert 
history. 

British Writer David Irving partici- 
pates in the Hitler revisionism, though in 
a subtler fashion. His peculiar book, in- 
defatigably researched for ten years and 
written to the size of a small footlocker, 
begins with a vaguely Brooksian prem- 
ise: Hitler was “an ordinary, walking, 
talking human weighing some 155 
pounds, with graying hair, largely false 
teeth, and chronic digestive ailments.” 
He was not, Irving continues, the 
lone maniac exclusively responsible for 
bringing down European civilization in 
Gétterdimmerung. This singular chron- 
icle of World War II displays a quiet and 
sometimes fascinating empathy for its 
subject, viewing the battle maps as they 
looked to the Fiihrer in his dank bunkers 
with their mosquitoes and their fanged 
names—“Werewolf,” “Wolfs Lair.” Ir- 
ving describes Hitler’s medications and 
mashed-apple breakfasts, and offers a 
little touch of comedy when a hapless 
secretary blunders into a war conference 
wearing shorts and carrying a tennis 
racquet. 

The author, who has written books 
on the Luftwaffe and the firebombing of 
Dresden, reveals strange priorities of in- 
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dignation. “The war in the air,” he 
writes, “reached a climax in prenuclear 
barbarism as over 40,000 civilians were 
burned, blasted, or poisoned to death in 
Hamburg.” Irving does not raise his 
voice in quite that way when confront- 
ing the systematic liquidation of 6 mil- 
lion European Jews. 

In fact, Irving advances a novel the- 
sis that has already infuriated some his- 
torians. His question: What did Hitler 
know about the extermination of Eu- 
rope’s Jews, and when did he know it? 
Nearly everyone has assumed that the 
Fuhrer himself ordered the final solu- 
tion. Irving argues to the contrary that 
1) Hitler did not know about the pro- 
grammed executions of the Jews until 
some time in 1943 or 1944, and 2) “the 
incontrovertible evidence is that Hitler 
ordered on Nov. 30, 1941, that there was 
to be ‘no liquidation’ of the Jews.” 

According to this thesis, “Hitler's 
was unquestionably the authority be- 
hind the expulsion [of the Jews]; on 
whose initiative the grim procedures at 
the terminal stations of this miserable 
exodus were adopted, is arguable.” Ir- 
ving believes that Heinrich Himmler 
‘and the SS “pulled the wool over Hitler's 
eyes,” keeping him in ignorance even 
while the gas chambers were working at 
capacity. It is also possible, the author 
argues, that the Fiihrer possessed a fa- 
miliar characteristic of heads of state—a 
conscious desire “not to know”, what 
in a later era was called deniability. “My 
own hypothesis,” says Irving, “is that the 
killing was partly of an ad hoc nature . 
chosen by the middle-level authorities in 
the eastern territories overrun by the 
Nazis, and partly a cynical extrapola- 
tion by the central SS authorities of Hit- 
ler’s anti-Semitic decrees.” Hitler, the 
author insists, had wanted to settle the 
“Jewish question” by relocating Jews in 
Africa or Madagascar after the war, al- 
though when he finally learned about 


HIMMLER & HITLER IN GERMANY, 1939 








the extermination program, he “took no 
action to rebuke the guilty.” 

All of this seems extremely odd. On 
May 5, 1944, in proclaiming to an audi- 
ence of German generals that he had 
solved the “Jewish problem,” Himmler 
declared: “You can imagine how I felt 
executing this soldierly order issued to 
me, but I obediently complied and car- 
ried it out to the best of my convictions.” 
Nowhere else, Irving claims, did Himm- 
ler hint at a “Fihrer order” behind the 
genocide. But Williams College Histori- 
an Robert G.L. Waite, author of The 
Psychopathic God: Adolf Hitler, argues 
that “Hitler had told his entourage to 
‘put as littke down on paper as possible” 
That an explicit and clear verbal order 
for genocide was given by Hitler to 
Himmler is testified to by many, many 
people who were in a position to know.” 
Among other things, Waite adds, it 
seems profoundly implausible that in the 
absolutist Third Reich, anyone but Hit- 
ler could have exercised the authority to 
murder more than 6 million people, in 
the process employing badly needed 
transport facilities and millions of work 
hours. Helmut Krausnick, director of 
Munich’s Institute of Contemporary 
History, has concluded: “The extermi- 
nation policy was decided upon by Hit- 
ler ... The unleashing of the terror rest- 
ed on Hitler's explicit orders.” 

Eternal Wrath. In January 1939, 
Hitler told the Czech Foreign Minister: 
“We are going to destroy the Jews 
The day of reckoning has come.” To Ir- 
ving, macabre questions, absurd preci- 
sions of semantics are involved. If Hitler 
speaks a few days later of “the annihila- 
tion of the Jewish race in Europe,” what 
does he really mean? Transportation out 
of Europe? Or mass murder? 

Hitler's obsession with the Jews was, 
of course, highly developed long before 
the outbreak of World War II. The Na- 
tional Socialist Movement, he wrote in 
Mein Kampf. “must call eternal wrath 
upon the head of the foul enemy of man- 
kind, the inexorable Jew.” As early as 
1922, Hitler told an acquaintance: “As 
soon as I have the power, I shall have 
gallows erected, for example, in Munich 
in the Marienplatz. Jews will be hanged 
one after another and they will stay 
hanged until they stink ... And that will 
continue until ... Germany is cleansed 
of the last Jew.” 

In the recent tide of Hitleriana, 
what Hannah Arendt called the “ba- 
nality of evil” threatens to become the 
banality of the oogly-booglies—one of 
history’s central evils tricked out in 
the cheap fascination of Carrie or The 
Exorcist. Irving solemnly declares him- 
self against that trend; he wishes, he 
says, to “de-demonize” Hitler, and see 
him clearly. That de-demonization does 
something even worse: it ends by view- 
ing the Fihrer as a somewhat harried 
business executive, too preoccupied to 
know exactly what was happening in 
his branch offices at Auschwitz and 
Treblinka. Lance Morrow 
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Help for the Listless 


THE BOOK OF LISTS 
by DAVID WALLECHINSKY, IRVING WALLACE 
and AMY WALLACE 

521 pages. Morrow. $10.95. 


Ten helpful hints for a proper appre- 
ciation of this book: 

1) Remember that Novelist Irving 
Wallace and David Wallechinsky are fa- 
ther and son but that young David has 
adopted the original family name, which 
was changed when Irving’s immigrant 
father passed through Ellis Island. 

2) To learn who Amy Wallace is, 
turn to page 521. She is a) Irving's 
daughter, b) David's sister, c) the posses- 
sor of “such psychic skills as clairvoyant 
reading and psychic healing.” 

3) Do not be confused by the full ti- 
tle: The People's Almanac Presents the 
Book of Lists. You are not watching a 
movie or a TV sitcom spin-off, although 
you are not exactly reading literature ei- 
ther. The explanation is a) simple, b) to 
keep each of these hints short and 
punchy, given under rubric No. 4 

4) The People’s Almanac was a pub- 
lishing coup brought off by Irving and 
David last year. While most reference 
books go on the shelf, this one was off the 
wall. Its 1,478 pages included biogra- 
phies of comic-book characters, every 
obscure fact and factoid that could be as- 
sembled—and a series of unique lists 
(“15 renowned redheads,” “nine breeds 
of dog that bite the most”). It was this 
section that proved the A/manac’s most 
popular category. 

5) “And that’s how The Book of Lists 
was born,” the editors write. “Out of our 
interest. Out of public enthusiasm.” 

6) It is helpful to know that the Wal- 
lace definition of “list” is generous. This 
is a list: a) one dozen eggs, b) asparagus, 
c) coffee, d) truffles. These, the editors 
say, are also lists: a) the Hammurabic 
Code, b) the Ten Commandments 

7) Some things The Book of Lists 
does not say about lists: a) they can be 
boring, silly and stupid (in 1976 visitors 
to Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork Muse- 
um in London selected Twiggy as the 
most beautiful woman in the world); b) 
they are a poor key to civilized achieve- 
ments (“Diets of 10 Famous People” in- 
cludes Michelangelo and Billie Jean 
King); c) they lack plot development. 

8) It is probably not a good idea to 
read The Book of Lists at a single sitting 
Dip into it instead. When you need to 
know “Amy Wallace’s 13 Favorite Din- 
ner Guests from All History” in a hurry, 
the book will be there, waiting. 

9) Ten is a neat number even when 
there are only nine things to say. 

10) If The Book of Lists does not ful- 
ly sate your craving, not to worry. The 
editors promise that “this is only a 
beginning. The Book of Lists will have 
Offspring—many all-new, brand-new 
books of lists to follow it.” Depending on 
the nature of your listlessness, that is a) 
good news, b) bad news. P.G. 
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BAKER, GLEASON, GRAFF & NAUGHTON BEDDING DOWN IN/LOVE MY WIFE 


THE THEATER 


Unrequited Sin in Trenton 


1LOVE MY WIFE 
Music by CY COLEMAN 
Book and Lyrics by MICHAEL STEWART 


A twinkling piece of innocent baw- 
dry has come to Broadway. The Ethel 
Barrymore Theater has been invaded by 
the ripple of laughter, thoroughly beguil- 
ing tunes and saucily intelligent lyrics 
The story line is as nonchalant as un- 
requited sin. It concerns a would-be 
ménage @ quatre: two couples who want 
to plunge into liberated mutual sexual- 
ity but only manage to get their toes wet 

The venture, domiciled in Trenton, 
N.J., does not start out as a foursome. 
Wally (James Naughton), a public re- 
lations man with a sweet tooth for talk, 
exhorts his shy furniture-mover friend 
Alvin (Lenny Baker) to spice up his 
“mutual love experience” by moving an 
added woman into his marital chamber 
Wally’s personal idea of fulfillment is 
to appropriate Alvin’s wife Cleo (Ilene 
Graff). Alvin, who sometimes makes 
Buster Keaton seem voluble, gulps, but 
broaches the proposal to Cleo. 

She gulps with unseemly haste, since 
she harbors a yen for Wally, but insists 
that Wally’s wife Monica (Joanna Glea- 
son) share in the swap frolic. Christmas 
Eve dinner at Wally’s house is the ap- 
pointed double-bed date. But the catch 
is that Monica has not been told, and 
she raises demihell. Gleason, a fuming- 
ly sexy comedienne, hurls the dinner 
plates to the table like Frisbees and shot- 
puts the turkey. Then, like the perfect 
suburban hostess, she climbs into bed 
with the others, where monogamous 
love conquers all. 

I Love My Wife, directed by Gene 
Saks with the unerring control of a lion 


tamer of farce, is dotted with paralyz- 
ingly funny sight gags. One is provided 
by Lenny Baker, an immensely gifted 
clown, as he divests himself of each ar- 
ticle of clothing, except his shorts (no 
one strips to the buff), with the chlo- 
roformed zeal of an inhibited zombie 
Another is the foursome in bed poring 
over a sex manual as if it were the Das 
Kapital of the erotic revolution and de- 
ciding who is to be A, B, C and D ina 
horizontal power play. 

The innovative treat is that four top- 
notch actor-musicians share the stage 
and comment on the action like a cho- 
rus of satyrs. Among other things, they 
appear in togas, snappy marching-band 
outfits, pajamas and in Santa Claus suits, 
playing and singing Hey There, Good 
Times, With that number, they bring 
down whatever remains of the house 
The audience has already brought down 


the rest. T.E. Kalem 
No Waif Need Apply 
ANNIE 


Book by THOMAS MEEHAN 
Music by CHARLES STROUSE 
Lyrics by MARTIN CHARNIN 


Sometimes the desire to avoid sen- 
timentality abolishes sentiment. A wide- 
eyed Little Orphan Annie is precisely 
what one expects, but a dry-eyed Little 
Orphan Annie is a contradiction in 
terms. Perhaps through the innate tem- 
perament of its teen-age star, Andrea 
McArdle, an aridity of mood pervades 
Annie. There is no suggestion of a waif 
in this 14-year-old, who keeps any 
warmth or vulnerability on a very tight 
leash. And what, after all, is the strong. 
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THE THEATER 


affectionate bond between Annie and 
her dog Sandy except that both are waifs 
and strays? 

The story line unravels as follows: 
Annie is an abandoned child of the cru- 
el Depression era. She is incarcerated 
in a kind of kids’ San Quentin where 
the whisky-swigging warder, Miss Han- 
nigan (Dorothy Loudon), mistreats her 
charges with fiendish glee. Loudon 
brings a hammy leering venom to the 
part that releases howls from playgoers, 
though her performance will surely ap- 
pall any admirer of acting restraint. 

Annie runs away, is recaptured, and 
escapes again when Oliver (“Daddy”) 
Warbucks (Reid Shelton) makes a re- 
quest for an orphan child on whom to 
lavish a billionaire’s Christmas bounty 
Guess the rest; it’s no great test. Of 
course, you might not guess that Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt would be 
tastelessly trundled on in a wheelchair 
and be smarmily caricatured by Ray- 
mond Thorne. And you might not 
dream that the updated Daddy War- 
bucks is as chummy with F.D.R. as he 
is with Bernard Baruch 

The music of Charles Strouse would 
scarcely inspire an organ-grinder’s mon- 
key to rattle his cup, and Martin Char- 
nin’s lyrics are for beginning lip read- 
ers. On the plus side, David Mitchell's 
settings have an imposing splendor, 
Theoni V. Aldredge’s costumes are pe- 
riod perfect, and Peter Gennaro’s cho- 
reography pleasurably animates what is 
basically a placid show 

For valiant and convincing service 
on the acting front, Reid Shelton gives 
Warbucks an unparched humanity. 
Without Alpo to lure him on, Sandy 
proves an artful trouper even if he 
doesn’t say “Arf.” Since Annie is the sort 
of wholesome family fare audiences are 
always supposed to be arfing for, Broad- 
way’s latest tryst with nostalgia will 
doubtless turn the till at the Alvin The- 
ater into a reasonable facsimile of the 
US. Mint. T.EK. 





SHERRIN, McKENZIE, KERNAN & MARTIN IN SIDE BY SIDE BY SONDHEIM 


String of Pearls 


SIDE BY SIDE BY SONDHEIM 
Music and Lyrics by STEPHEN SONDHEIM 


Stephen Sondheim is the master jew- 
el cutter of the modern U.S. musical the- 
ater. His lyrics are iridescent triumphs 
of wit and precision; his compositions 
are faceted with prismatic brilliance. In 
Side by Side by Sondheim four Britons 
have performed a lavish labor of love 
in tribute to him. 

Sondheim’s pearls are strung togeth- 
er so as to link his guiding themes. He 
turns obsessively to the tensions and te- 
nacity of marriage, its tidal lure and its 
shipwreck debris. Almost at the moment 
that his songs brighten with the delights 
of love, they darken with the pain of 
love’s transience and loss. Sondheim’s 
inner beat is the tempo of Manhattan 
and Broadway. His scores are mini-dra- 
mas. His people are night people, thirst- 
ing for fame and applause and always 
vulnerable to the morning-after of the 
defeated quest. Some of Sondheim’s 
songs are as hard-edged as New York’s 
steel and glass spires, but this British 
quartet sensitively records their under- 
lying compassion 

One member of the foursome (Ned 
Sherrin) acts as a kind of M.C. and spins 
off topical jests with the aplomb of John- 
ny Carson. The other three—Millicent 
Martin, Julie N. McKenzie and David 
Kernan—sing 31 full songs with style, 
relish and a neat change of pace. Uni- 
formly responsive, the opening-night 
house came to a roar on at least three 
numbers. Millicent Martin brings the 
granitic grit of survival to /’m Still Here 
(Follies); Julie N. McKenzie belts out 
Another Hundred People (Company) like 
a trip hammer; and David Kernan joins 
the two women for a satirical swinger 
done in Andrews Sisters’ fashion, You 
Could Drive a Person Crazy (Company) 
The entire evening swings and swings 
and swings. T.E.K. 
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Birth Revealed. To Steveland Mor- 
ris, 26, blind Grammy Award-winning 
singer, lyricist and composer known as 
Stevie Wonder (For Once in My Life, Su- 
perstition), and Yolanda Simmons, his 
companion for four years; their second 
child, first boy; on April 16; in Man- 
hattan. Name: Keita Sawandi. 

. 

Married. Herbert W. Armstrong, 
84, former adman turned minister who 
founded the Worldwide Church of God, 
now headed by his son Garner Ted Arm- 
strong; and Ramona Martin, 39, a sec- 
retary to a church official; both for the 
second time; in Tucson, Ariz. 


om 
Married. John V. Tunney, 42, 
toothy, liberal one-term Democratic 


Senator from California who returned 
to his law practice after he was defeat- 
ed last year by S.I. Hayakawa; and 
Kathinka Osborne, 35, former Swedish 
Olympic skier; both for the second time; 
in Los Angeles. 

. 

Died. William Cardinal Conway, 
64, Roman Catholic Primate of All Ire- 
land and 112th pastoral descendant of 
St. Patrick; after surgery for removal of 
his gall bladder; in Armagh, Northern 
Ireland. Born in Belfast, Conway was 
spiritual leader for Ireland's 3.5 million 
Catholics, including Ulster’s 500,000. 
The tall, husky Cardinal condemned the 
civil turmoil in Northern Ireland, call- 
ing both Protestant and Catholic terror- 
ists “monsters.” 

SS 

Died. Wilmer Allison, 72, top- 
ranked tennis player in the U.S. in 1934 
and °35 and longtime University of Tex- 
as coach; of an apparent heart attack; 
in Austin, Texas. A spectacularly ag- 
gressive player, Allison starred on the 
U.S. Davis Cup team for seven years and 
won the Wimbledon doubles competi- 
tion with Partner John Van Ryn in 1929 
and °30 

- 

Died. Bryan Foy, 80, one of vaude- 
ville’s “Seven Little Foys,” movie pro- 
ducer and director of The Lights of New 
York, the first all-talking feature (1928); 
of a heart attack; in Los Angeles. The 
producer of more than a thousand mov- 
ies, Foy was called “The King of the 
Bs” for the string of low-budget films 
(Crime School, Girls on Probation) that 
he turned out in the "30s, "40s and °50s. 

Died. Milton (Gummo) Marx, 84, 
the fourth of the five Marx Brothers; in 
Palm Springs, Calif. Gummo appeared 
with his zany siblings only during their 
vaudeville days. He joined the Army 
during World War I, then manufactured 
dresses in New York before turning Hol- 
lywood agent for his brothers. The sur- 
viving Marx Brothers are now Zeppo, 
74, and Groucho. 86 (see PEOPLE). 
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“Reaching breezes, 
Captain and three-man crew, 
and we made it through the Bermuda Triangle. 
What more could you ask for?” “Old Grand-Dad.” 





Old Grand-Dad. 
When you ask 
a lot more from life. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof. Bottled in Bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 





That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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At last. Enjoyment in a low tar cigarette. 
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Salem Lights and Salem Long Lights. 
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